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The Overseas Journal 


In the Letters department of this issue of The INFANTRY JoURNAL 
you will find a number of letters from overseas regarding the overseas 
edition. Most of them are favorable, or at least generously make al- 
lowances for the reasons that prompted the issuance of the overseas 
edition. 

The JourNaL wants to announce, particularly to those now re- 
ceiving the overseas JouRNAL, that within a month or two it will be 
increased in size about three- -quarters of an inch each way. This 
doesn’t seem like much, but it makes a remarkable difference in the 
legibility of the little magazine which will still be small enough to 
fit into the pocket easily and only a fraction of the bulk of the full- 
sized edition of The Journat. 

We do not plan to reduce the size of the regular “home” edition of 
the magazine until further paper restrictions may make it necessary. 
If there is a real paper squeeze we may have to work out a general re- 
design of the whole magazine in considerably smaller form. At pres- 
ent the overseas edition is a photographic reduction of the large 
edition. This would not work out as to legibility if we had to reduce 
the number of pages in the large JourNat and use smaller type. The 
reduction would then again be so small that it would be hard to read. 
We're sure, however, that all member-subscribers and other readers 
will understand that any measures taken to change The Journar 
will only be done through war necessity. 

We'll do our level best to keep the stuff in it up to standard and 
improve it. 
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hatto Do Aboarda Transport 


The many questions of the soldier aboard the ship 
are answered in this book. Simple navigation, 
Diesel engines, clouds and stars and weather fore- 
casting; what to do if forced to abandon ship; and 
many other facts and helpful suggestions. Co- 
published by The INFANTRY JOURNAL and 
Science Service. Also available in cloth, $1.00. 












Sergeant Terry Bull 
Terry Bull is a noncom of the “old Army” but still 
wise to mew ideas in warfare. These Terry Bull 
stories have appeared in The INFANTRY JOUR- 


NAL and old readers never tire of them. If you 
haven't read Terry Bull, you’ll want to. 













Only 25¢ each! 





Tank-Fighter Team 
By ROBERT M. GERARD 


The story of a French AT combat team in action 
against the Germans during the battle of France as 
told by a former lieutenant of the French Armored 
Force, who tells only what he did and saw during 
those desperate weeks before the fall of France. 





Studies on War 


These selections from Military Affairs, the quar- 
terly of the American Military Institute, are among 
the best ever to have appeared in that thoughtful, 
readable journal. 













MACHINE WARFARE 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER, British Army, Retired 


In this latest addition to the Fighting Forces series the tactics of modern warfare involving the use of two new 
weapons—the tank and the airplane— are ably discussed with clarity. General Fuller here teams together the 
new weapons of war brought into use by the invention of the gasoline engine and shows what they can and 
cannot do. (Only members of the Armed Services may buy the 25¢ edition. The full-sized, cloth-bound edition 
is available to all, whether members of the Armed Services or not, at $2.50.) 





The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 


Here, in this new American selection from Clause- 
witz’s main writings will be found the essence of 
his thought on war. (Only members of the Armed 
Services may buy the 25¢ edition. The full-sized, 
cloth-bound edition is available to all, whether 
members of the Armed Services or not, at $1.50.) 














Gas Warfare 
By BRIG. GEN. ALDEN H. WAITT 


General Waitt describes fully all of the chemicals 
used in war and chemical tactics, and also discusses 
measures for protection against enemy gases. 
(Only members of the Armed Services may buy the 
25¢ edition. The full-sized, cloth-bound edition is 
available to all, whether members of the Armed 
Services or not, at $2.75.) 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 


By BLAKE CLARK 


The story of the actual fighting at Pearl Harbor 
and the neighbori "8 ait field on December 7, 1941. 
(Only members of the Armed Services may buy 
this book.) 





















Conflict: The Civil War 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


This is the best one-volume work on the War Be- 
tween the States. (Only members of the Armed 
Services may buy the 25¢ edition. The full-sized, 
cloth-bound edition is available to all, whether 
members of the Armed Services or not, at $3.50. ) 





Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 


Column 


By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


The story of Lincoln and the Copperheads bears 
re-telling today. (Only members of the Armed 
Services may buy the 25¢ edition. The full-sized, 
cloth-bound edition is available to all, whether 
members of the Armed Services or not, at $3.50.) 








America in Arms 


By BRIG. GEN. JOHN McAULEY PALMER 


The history of the military policy of the United 
States told clearly and simply by a foremost student 
of our military institutions. (Only members of the 
Armed Services may buy the 25¢ edition. The full- 
sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all, 
whether members of the Armed Services or not, at 
$2.00.) 


Ask for Fighting Forces’ books at your Post Exchange or order them from The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
| to 10 copies: 25¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 








1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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In its third month The INrantry Journav’s Prisoner of War 
Fund more than doubled. A telegram from the 75th Infantry 
Division announcing that a contribution of $5,300 is on its way 
from the Division's oficers and men is in great part responsible 
for the $8,800 increase since our report in the July issue. The 
total has now passed $11,900. 

One company commander tells us that he reads excerpts from 
The Infantry Journat in his Saturday morning orientation 
talks. A few weeks ago he read them our data on prisoners of 
war with the result that his men voluntarily contributed $122 

The following is a list of new contributors since July: 

Anonymous, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Lieut. W. G. McKenrick, Medical Corps 

Lieut. Henry J. Nash, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Lieut. David S. Maltin, New York City 

Lieut. Frank L. Springer, Ordnance Department 

Lieut. Charles W. Stevens, Kansas City, Missouri 

Lieut. Irvin M. Kent, 314th Infantry 

Captain Robert B. Gilmore, Finance Department 

Alma Dettinger, New York City 

Pfc. Sam Meltzer, Chicago, Illinois 

Marian Kiell, Newark, New Jersey 

J. L. Grant, Milledgeville, Georgia 

Pfc. Hyrum K. Spilsbury, 340th Engineers 

Michael A. Miterko, Johnstown, Penna 

Major D. B. Shimkin, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Frank Barr, Infantry 

Lt. Col. S. L. Mains, Jr., Field Artillery 

Lt. Col. Merle E. Smith, Medical Corps 

Russell A. Carlisle, Sr., Norfolk, Virginia 

Lieut. Robert G. Fuller, Air Corps 

Captain Neil E. Saling, Transportation Corps 

Al Paradise, San Diego, California 

Major V. H. Vogel, 378th Infantry 

Major William C. Brattin, 424th Infantry 

Corporal Wayne E. Richards, U. S$. Marine Corps 

Anonymous, San Diego, California 

Bruno A. Forsterer, Oakland, California 

James A. Cobb, Engineer Board 

Anonymous, Engineer Board 

Lieut. Robert G. Wilkens, 512th MP Battalion 

Anonymous, Company L, 109th Infantry 

Lieut. Louis Flax, Chemical Warfare Service 

Lieut. James P. Murphy, Signal Corps 

Captain Urban B. Koen, AUS 

Anonymous, Charleston, West Virginia 

Hanson W. Baldwin, New York City 

M. Ralph Morgali, Salem, Oregon 

Captain Velt O. Jones, 382d Infantry 

Lt. Col. Charles Crane, Coast Artillery Corps 

Lieut. Thomas J. Abernathy, 31st Armored Regiment 

Alexander Grey Tod, Palo Alto, California 

Lieut. Carl A. Elliott, 313th Infantry 

Captain Charles A. Weil, Air Corps 


ORGANIZATIONS 
75th Infantry Division 
Station Complement Officers’ Club, Camp Blanding 
Academic Regiment, Infantry School Service Command 
Officers of 134th Infantry 
109th Infantry 
Company D, Ist Infantry, Illinois Reserve Militia 
Staff and Faculty, First Service Command Tactical School 
Personnel of Presidio of San Francisco 
Medical Detachment, 120th Infantry 
Company I, 422d Infantry 


MEET OUR AUTHC § 


CAPTAIN REX APPLEGATE, Infantry, was commissioned 
Regular Army in 1942 after service as a Reserve offic: 
LIEUTENANT AVERY ASHWOOD is an Infantryman and pr 
on duty with the Infantry Board at Fort Benning. In «eye 
oping the exercises described in “Building Brawn” |i 
knowledges the assistance of Private First Class R. J. Reid 


LIEUTENANT JOHN W. COLLINS is on duty with a parachute 
training regiment at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE was a Regular first ser 
geant at the age of twenty-five. Winning his commission on 
the outbreak of the First World War, he fought in France 
with the 2d Division, oddly enough in a Marine regiment 
As an Infantryman doubling as a Marine, he reached the 
grade of major. He has written a number of superb accounts 
of battle for The InFantrry Journat, the best-remembered 
being “We Can Take It” and “We Attack.” He is now on 
duty with the IGD. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL STUART C. GODFREY was Commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers upon graduation 
from the USMA in 1909. Since he has graduated from the 
Engineer School, the Army War College, and the Command 
& General Staff School. Presently he is Air Engineer on the 
staff of the Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 


WARRANT OFFICER E. J. KAHN, JR., went to Australia a year ag 
with elements of the 32d Division. He participated in the 
Papuan campaign and then was ordered back to the United 
States but has since been sent to another foreign theater 
Warrant Officer Kahn in civil life was a member of the staff 
of The New Yorker. Inducted into the Army five months 
before our entry into the war, he went to the Southwes: 
Pacific as a sergeant, where he was promoted. He is the 
author of The Army Life, a book of training camp and ma 
neuver sketches. Another book—GI Jungle—gives his ex 
periences in combat and is scheduled for early appearance 
His current article is from that book. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN L. MILES is a Chemical Warfare 
Service officer. 


BriGADIER GENERAL JOHN MCAULEY PALMER is a graduate of 
the Military Academy, class of 1892. During the First World 
War he was an assistant chief of staff of the AEF and, since 
the outbreak of the present war, has been recalled from re 
tirement to active duty with the War Department Genera! 
Staff. 


The report of PLATOON LEADER on his experiences in the Attu 
landing and subsequent campaign is the kind of battle re 
porting by actual participants that an army in training needs 
to read. 


COLONEL RUSSELL P. REEDER, JR., is an Infantryman and @ 
graduate of the Military Academy and The Infantry Schoo! 
He is now on duty with the General Staff. 

COLONEL PAUL w. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, is on cut) 
in a war theater. 


This month’s installment from pr. ALFRED vacts’ new book, 
Hitler's Second Army, covers the Reich’s Labor Service Dr 
Vagts is an American citizen by naturalization. He fought 
with the German Army during the First World War but 
came to this country during the early days of the Weimar 
republic. Hitler's Second Army is to be published by The 
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HERE are times in battle, sometimes 

stretching out for days, when the 
business of fighting allows no minutes for 
anything else but fighting. Food and 
drink and rest have to be snatched when 
there is a chance to get them. And some 
times, close to the Jap on New Guinea or 
Attu, or the German in Tunis, or wher- 
ever we tackle our enemies, those chances 
are few. 

It is plain enough, from every account 
and experience of hard-fought battle, that 
when such battle comes the conditions of 
the soldier's existence are most likely to 
include the endurance of dirt, wet, cold, 
heat, sun, sand, insects, and vermin to a 
degree that could only be equalled in the 
next battle to follow. 


F you haven’t been among them your- 
| self yet, you have probably seen some 
pictures of troops right out of battle. 
There have been some in this magazine 
and most of the other magazines and 
newspapers. The troops have their heads 
up but it’s plain to see from the shape of 
their uniforms and the beards on their 
faces that there hasn’t been a second to 
spare, for anything but fighting — not 
even for the habitual cleaning-up habits 
of the disciplined soldier. 

The dirt and the beards and the torn, 
stained uniforms are in one way the sign 
of the tough, hard soldier who knows his 
stuff in battle, but only in one way. In 
general, the dirtier a man is after continu- 





BAT TLE-STAINED 


ous battle, the better he has probabl, 
made use of the ground for cover. Whil: 
a fight is on, even the simulated battle o! 
training and maneuvers, the trained 
fighter thinks only of the best ways to 
fight, and those ways involve a lot of con 
tact directly with the ground, and most 
ground consists of dirt. 

Because this is so, and because the 
battle-stained soldier is a symbol of the 
hardest kind of fighting, it is up to every 
leader, from the leader of the squad to th« 
leader of an army, to pound continuall; 
on keeping clean at all other times. The 
filth of battle is a temporary state. Dis 
cipline and health equally demand high 
standards of appearance and cleanliness 
at all other times. 

You don’t shave when you need the 
water to fight on. You do shave or keep 
trimmed at all other times because if you 
get sloppy about this you're liable to get 
sloppy in every respect, and avoidable 
dirtiness means just that much less 
chance of sickness. If you're a leader, you 
know, too, how much the chances are 
against good battle performance and keep 
ing sickness down unless you see that 
your men stick to the highest standards 
of discipline and cleanliness. 


OME of the military courtesies must 
also be dropped in battle. The man 

ual on Military Courtesy and Discipline 
of the service says this plainly, and ther 
are sound reasons for it. In battle close to 











the enemy, any sign that one soldier or 
another is an ofhicer or noncom—saluting 
him or standing at attention before him— 
may mark him to the enemy for sniping 
fire. But at every other time, just as a 
clean and snappy appearance is the sign 
of an outfit that knows its battle stuff and 
is proud of it, so is attention to the nor- 
mal military courtesies a similar sign. It’s 
a sign of alertness, a sign of a discipline, 
the essentials of which will carry right on 
into battle, and a sign that a soldier knows 
he is alert and a member of a disciplined, 
battle-capable outfit. 

It's the same with all other outward 
requirements of military courtesy and 
discipline. Habitually and willingly ob- 
served within a company, a regiment, a 
division, an army, they mean that the 
whole outfit, big or small, is clicking, is 
a welded, close-knit, well-led unit, and 
will operate like one in the face of the 
enemy. It will be able to go through the 
immeasurable strain and effort of battle, 
endure the dirt and the hardships, come 
out of the fight still clicking—and when 
the chance for it comes, clean up, reor- 
ganize as may be necessary, and in a few 
days time if that long, be as ready to fight 
as ever it was before. 

In such an outfit discipline is never 
“relaxed.” It’s too much a part of its 
daily life, before, during, and after battle. 
The fact that battle calls for dropping the 
salute and other more formal manifesta- 
tions, and turns a normally neat and 
cleaned-up unit into one that is cut-up, 
dirt-plastered, whiskered, and near to ex- 
haustion, doesn’t mean for a moment that 
its discipline is changed. If the discipline 
was there to begin with, if its commander 


brought his unit to battle as a trained, 
cohesive, eager, and organized team of 
fighters, the fire of battle will only temper 
and toughen the discipline. 

The highest commanders we have in 
the war theaters have already said how 
vital they consider the maintenance of 
discipline. Leaders back from battle have 
said how easily a difference in the out- 
ward signs of discipline distinguished the 
unit trained and ready for fighting from 
the unit that wasn’t ready—and how bat- 
tle itself proved the difference. Such 
things as the left-off leggin, the half- 
zipped jacket, the flopping helmet strap, 
the dodged salute, the three-day shave— 
these were unmistakable signs of laxness 
in an outfit before it went into the fight 
and after it came out. They pointed to 
the unit that wouldn’t measure up to the 
rest in battle itself. They marked the 
unit that was higher than the rest in num- 
bers of sick and lower than the rest in 
spirit. They plainly pointed to the outfit 
whose leader had let things slide. 


MERICAN ARMY discipline is not 
based on a constant heel-clicking 
“sirring.” It is based instead on respect 
for the leader and an understanding of 
the teamwork and craft of battle. If 
they’re lacking, the leader hasn’t gained 
the respect of his troops, and he hasn't 
taught them the teamwork without 
which they will be little short of a mob 
in combat. 

A new leader—that’s the one hard solu- 
tion. A new leader before battle draws 
too near. A man who CAN teach his out- 
fit the discipline and cleanliness that are 
basic elements in modern warfare. 
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Hardening 


There are two ways to take the tough work of hardening 
tor battle and the hards hips of the war theater itself. One 
is to figure that rest—plenty of rest—is coming at the end of 
the problem or the end of the fight; that it will be over 
pre tty soon and then the troops can take it easy. 

The other way is to figure that the tough going is normal 
in war; that hardships are a matter of course and that it is 
the job of a soldier to go through the hardest work of battle 
and keep himself and his equipment in fighting order, day 
in and day out. 

lhe war will probably be over some day. But until “some 
day” comes the hardest, toughest conditions are normal and 
anything better is gravy. 

This doesn’t mean that avoidable hardships are to be 
accepted by leaders when something can be done about 
them within the situation of the battle and campaign. The 
reduction of avoidable hardships adds to battle efficiency so 
long as such action stays well this side of pampering or 
relaxation of discipline. 

The trained fighter figures that the ground is his bunk 
and that anything softer he happens to get on campaign is 
just plain luck. 


S. 4 


Hasty Pudding 





Che soldier who knows his:whole business knows hi 


cook. Not the kind of cooking his mother used t 


even the kind of cooking he cleaned up after uM he n he 


living in barracks or tents. 

Cooking in the field by individuals and small ; 
stil] something else. 
they need careful teaching when there is still time t 


There are plenty of tricks il 


lhe man who can build his own tiny fire- SO $Md 


sheltered no enemy could ever see the smoke or the 
and heats up whatever food he has in hand knows « 
of battlecraft which automatically builds up his 
Cold chow gets tiresome fast. 

See to it that your men know how to cook, indiv 
and in small groups. See to it that they know wh 
even with things like flour and meal. They may get 
such raw materials when nothing else is at hand. S 
that they know the easiest ways to improve the 
rations by the use of heat. They used to call on 
soldier could cook in his messgear “hasty puddi1 
could be a hell of a mess. It could be a good br 
done cake, not too heavy and plenty good to eat for 
soldier. Teach every man today’s hasty pudding 
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Battle Network 


Some commanders in battle have already given proof that 
they think they can run their companies or battalions by 
mental telepathy. More than once in Tunis a commander 
was found without a single runner with him or near him. 

\ man can holler only so far. No man living can handle 
a deployed battalion, or even a company, by voice before 
the enemy starts shooting, let alone afterward. And if he 
should try to do it he can do nothing but give away infor- 
mation to the enemy and plenty of it. 

Radio, telephone, and telegraph are all there to be used 
But the wire doesn’t always keep up with the speed a com 
mander may have to use in getting around—and the radio 
isn't one hundred per cent perfect yet. 

Thus a full system of runners is first of all insurance— 
insurance that the mind of the commander can reach with 
reasonable rapidity the minds of al] his subordinates. The 
standard messenger organization in a company or battalion 
is about as simple to practice and establish as any side of 

ar. It is all in the book, and it should be as habitually in 
use as any tool of war the commander has. 

A commander without runners has abandoned his battle- 
field network. 

One other thing about the use of runners: just about the 
first thing every lieutenant is taught about iain mes- 
sages by word of mouth is to require the runner to repeat 
the message before he leaves—and repeat it as many times 
as it takes him to get it straight. The same thing is in the 
Soldier's Handbook and every other manual that has any- 
thing in it about the use of messengers. 

We fought one battle, a good-sized one in Tunis, not 
long ago in which a good many messengers were actually 
used, but were seldom required to repeat the message. 

When you were seven years old and your mother sent 
you to the grocery store to get two or three things she made 
you repeat at least once what you were supposed to get. It 
wasn’t any serious matter—excepting maybe to you—if you 
forgot the macaroni or the sugar. 

But when you help, through carelessness, to let a mes 
sage get botched up on the battlefield, it’s pretty certain to 
mean somebody's life, or perhaps the lives of a lot of men. 

When you use the radio, first you tune in and get con- 
tact and then you get a signal as to how well your message 
is con ng through. When you use messengers your mes- 
sage won't come through at all if you don’t make certain 
the message is well impressed upon your runner's mind. 

It is also a good idea to see whether he understands the 
message or not. If he doesn’t, mavbe the man you're sending 
it to won't understand it either. 
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Troops and Mines 


Clearing mines is not just an engineer job. Any troops 
may have it to do. Therefore all troops have got to know 
something about it. They have got to know enough about 
it to detect the presence of mines and booby traps, and to 
remove them without casualties. 

The stuff is all in the training dope issued to your outfit 
in different forms, and new material on this goes out 
continually. 

When your outfit reaches a war theater there must not 
be a man in it who isn’t trained in the proper prec cautions to 
be taken when there is any suspicion that mines or booby 
traps are around—also in the correct methods of probing for 
mines and ways of getting rid of them. 

The same familiarity naturally goes for the laying of 
mines. This isn’t a job just for the engineers either. |1 
may be a job for any combat outfit at any time. 

When it is, it is a iob that has to be done without the 
least delay. 

If your outfit takes an area and then a counterattack is 
expected, the time to get the mines out in front is now. It 
isn't something that can wait until a lot of other things are 
done. As usual, every situation will be different, but in most 
situations when you can expect the enemy to hit back hard, 
and probably with some tanks, mines have top priority. 

The fine points of deciding where the mines are to be 
put and of marking and registering the minefields—and 
also of recognizing the different types of mines and traps 
and getting rid of them—may be a responsibility, in general, 
of combat engineer outfits, infantry ammunition and pio- 
neer platoons, and AT mine platoons. But every platoon— 
and every man in every platoon—must know two main 
things: how to lay mines and how to make a gap through 
the enemy's mines. 

Mines are a daily part of war in every fighting theater 
Consequently they must be a daily part of field training 


kk * 
Sanitation 


Unless the leader watches it, the ordinary habitual meas 
ures of sanitation are often the first habits of training the 
soldier lets slip when battle comes. 

Sanitation is almost always simple, though sometimes 
it’s hard to apply. 

But it does apply—in a shellhole as in training camp—in 
practically every situation of terrain and combat. 

Sickness is sure to result if the leader doesn’t insist on 
full observance of every sanitary measure. 























Messages 


A message blank isn’t half as complicated as a pay 
voucher. Most leaders seem to be able to get enough on a 
pay voucher to insure the arrival of the monthly dough. 

But some can’t seem to remember the four or five ordi- 
nary commonsense items which make the difference be- 
tween a complete field message and the incomplete message 
which isn’t even as good as a good rumor. 

And some who may know how to fill in a message blank 
themselves simply haven't put it over to their troops. 

Back in the training areas there are plenty of pads and 
pencils. That is the time to wear a few of them out teach- 
ing every man the who, what, where, when of information 
that every message must contain. 

Message writing is an easy training subject to teach. It 
only takes continual practice. It can be worked in with 
messenger training. Training in these things can be done 
anywhere, any time, in almost any conditions. It fits into 
bad weather training and it can be used during periods of 
training in other things. 

There is plenty of chance for it right from the beginning. 
There may be no chance for it after you get a half-baked, 
half-complete message in the middle of battle which leaves 
you so confused you lose a lot of your outfit in the end. 


a wie 
Night Work 


here is a big difference in planning for night battle 
and day battle. In general a simple plan is best for either, 
even when you know your troops are clicking. 

But night plans have to be kept much more simple than 
day plans. Complicated maneuvers are too likely to find 
friendly troops rushing each other with their bayonets in- 
stead of the enemy, even when full precautions of recogni- 
tion have been taken. 

Night training begins in the daytime. This isn’t just a 
general statement. It applies specifically to the actual night 
work. Begin in the daytime. Use the same ground by day 
and then by night. 

The same generally simple tactics for night use must be 
applied first by day and then by night to many different 
kinds of ground—open ground, bridges, and other defiles, 
woods, inhabited areas if possible, and terrain covered with 
heavy underbrush. 

As always there are two sides—night attack and night 
defense. Troops have to become perfect in both. 

But there are also some special operations—going through 
minefields and raiding a specific enemy area—both short 
raids into the enemy's position and raids that go in deep, 
raids to get prisoners or enemy weapons, raids to get infor- 
mation, and raids of destruction. 

Another highly important night operation is the passage 
of minefields by night. The gapping parties have to be 
carefully organized. Night methods of clearing passages 
have to be practiced. Accurate maps of the passages have 
to be made—all this by night. 

Night work is combined work, not just Infantry training 
alone. Plans must include the support of every combat 
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arm that can help and that is available, and also the of 
the supporting services needed. 

Night work runs all the way up from the squad |» jp- 
clude the division. These and all units in between nys 
get complete training. 

The smaller units emphasize working into the en: my’ 
positions in order to destroy his weapons, facilities, and 
supplies, and grab his command posts. And also to |:reak 
up his communications and even to attack his Positions 
from the rear, usually while another friendly unit js a 
tacking it from the front or a flank or both. — 

The fighting American soldier isn’t up to the mark unt 
he is just as good in battle at black midnight as he is jn 


bright daylight. 
> -_ 
Motor Casualties 


Tanks, trucks, jeeps, motorcycles — everything with a 
motor in it—are as liable to “casualty” as soldiers who ric 
in them or run them. And like the human casualty, al! 
that many a motor casualty needs is first aid, applied 
quickly, to keep on going for a long time—at least until the 
immediate pressure of battle slackens. 

The vital importance of training in ordinary maintenance 
is hammered—or should be—into the minds of combat tro« ps 
daily here in the States and in the war theater. 

But motor casualties are also “normal” in campaign as 
well as ordinary vehicle failures are. Everything “normal 
in battle except wounds and death must be normal in train 
ing. 

Accordingly every driver must be given specific problems 

Assume that his truck or car is a casualty from a bullet 
or bomb or shell fragment in a certain spot. Then put it 
up to him what to do next. Can he apply “first aid” and 
get his vehicle going again, at least enough to finish the 
immediate battle job or limp in for repairs? Or is this 
impossible to do? 

Don’t let your drivers wait to work out first aid mot 
measures until after the need for them comes. 


=x *k * 
Break-Out Tactics 


Break-out tactics are just as normal as any other kind. 

Modern battle moves so fast sometimes that any outhi 
may find itself surrounded. 

But that’s no reason whatever for quitting. When 
combat unit finds the enemy on all sides after the con 
fusion and strain of fast, hard combat, there’s almost sure to 
be a weak spot somewhere in the circle of enemies. 

It can’t be found by sitting still and fighting in place. | 
takes an attack in the direction that seems weakest. 

It may take two or three tries. 

The surrounded battalion, just to take an example, has 
a damn good chance of applying break-out methods in ever’ 
situation, except perhaps in the rare case when it is p sible 


to see great masses of enemy troops or tanks on all sides 
Even then the confusion resulting within the enemys 
forces from his own attack may leave a chance w! h the 


commander with 100% initiative will take. 
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“Acting Independently” 


How small a unit acts independently? 

[he smallest unit that acts independently is the smallest 
shting unit of which armies are m made—one fighting man. 
But we generally use the word “unit” to mean an or- 

nized group of men fighting with one mind. 

[he next biggest unit is the squad, the tank crew, the 
rplane crew—any such group acting as a team. All of these 
ay act independently too. 

Squads to armies may “act independently.” 
be trained accordingly. 

No squad is so trained, no squad is sufficiently self- 
liant, until you are sure it can stay out on its own for 
rw e or four days and accomplish the mission you give it. 


=x *k * 
Ration Practice 


In camp or on a post, even in the midst of hard training, 
we get so used to automatic delivery of rations and to hearing 
mess call go that it is mighty easy to extend this assumption 
of regularity to field exercises and maneuvers. Nothing 
short of twenty-four hour maneuvers lends itself practically 
to actual field distribution and consumption of rations in 
order to simulate war theater conditions. 

But the troops that bring up the chow and the troops 
that eat it both need plenty of practice in getting these 
things done before they reach the battlefield. 

It follows, then, that in all field exercises back in the 
training areas in the United States all outfits must practice 
with their service troops. It isn’t hard to work out times 
and places, to run out loads, unload, and load again, and go 
through all the motions of supply. 

This needs to be done in night problems as well as day 
problems—and in the training of smaller units as well as 
big ones. 

lhe whole team—the whole team of battle—includes all 
the service troops besides the troops whose main job is to 
fight. No team is a team until it works like one. 

It won't work to give half the team some battle practice 
on the ground and the other half practice on paper alone—or 
not even that much. 

In the training areas when the troops of the combat units 
see the service troops learning to rustle the supplies up and 
get them distributed, no matter what the situation, to the 
troops that need them, it adds to their confidence. It adds a 
whole lot to their confidence. Even when the administrative 
and supply services make mistakes they have a chance to 
correct them and the combat troops have the chance to see 
how they are corrected. 

One other thing: in an outfit in which this confidence 
has been built up by seeing to it that the administrative 
and supply services have a chance to practice their stuff 
almost from the beginning of training you'll never find the 
bad business of hoarding becoming a habit. The troops up 
forward learn to know that they can expect delivery—of 
ammunition, food, water, and whatever other supplies are 
necded. When they know the stuff is coming up—that 

service outfits are dependable in practically every 
tion—then you will not find this company and that bat- 


They have 





BATTLE FACTS FOR YOUR OUTFIT 1] 


talion trying to build up private supply dumps of their own. 

Or wasting their energies on private raids—energies that 
ought to be directed toward the enemy. This kind of thing 
is sure to upset the whole supply picture in any outfit where 
it becomes a general habit. 

It won’t become a habit in a unit whose commander has 
built up complete confidence in his supply and adminis 
trative services. In such units if irregularities do occur the 
troops all know that it wasn’t for lack of doing their utmost 
on the part of the services. 
action held things up. 


They'll know that some enemy 
And they’ ‘ll know the stuff will come 
through anyway after a while no matter what happens 


x 2. 
First Aid 


It seems as if some outfits reach the battlefield without 
full knowledge of how to use the first aid packet. How 
such a stupidity of training can happen is something of a 
mystery, and a tragic one for the outfits concerned. 

The use of the stuff in the first-aid packet is pretty simple 
to teach. But the training won't go over at all if it isn’t 
given in plain, non-medical language. Any medical tongue 
twisters have got to be tr nslated into combat English. The 
rest is demonstration and practice until every soldier knows 
what every item in the packet is for. 

Lives lost through first aid ignorance can only be laid 
directly upon the leaders and commanders who let that 
ignorance exist in their outfits. Perfunctory first-aid train 


ing is inexcusable. It deserves the stiffest punishment 


x k * 
Walkie-Talkie 


Long years of research, invention, and test went into the 
walkie-talkie. 

It cost a lot of money. 

It has a fine record of durability and dependability 

It’s meant to be used. 


Use it. 
2 a 
Put Them Out -- Well Out 


One general back from Tunis tells about going up to 
strengthen a forward battalion and finding it huddled in a 
pass without a single soldier up on the high spots. A few 
squads sent a few hundred yards out along the main ap 
proaches—and that was all. Nobody up on the hilltops at 
all. No security out anywhere near far enough. It has been 
a foremost principle of war—one of the few you can’t argue 
about at all—that proper security must be absolutely auto- 

matic in the mind of the commander. Without security de- 
tachments well out in every direction a single enemy soldier 
can get close enough to kill ten or a dozen men and like as 
not get away himself. Multiply this considerably and you 
get what happens when your resting outfit is the objective 
of a surprise attack—if it isn’t completely smeared. 

Put your security out—always—in every direction—far out. 

No man is fit to command anything who is careless- 
enough to neglect his securities. 
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The rdle of the infantryman in warfare is conventionally 
supposed to be more or less analogous to that of the tortoise 
in his celebrated race. While aviators, sailors, tankmen, and 
other members of the armed forces gambol about us like so 
many hares, we infantrymen sluggishly plod on foot toward 
the finish line, arriving there, of course, in time to do the 
major share of the dirty work. The Americans who did most 
of the dirty work, including the fighting, in the New 
Guinea campaign were the Infantry. We were the plain, 
old fashioned, pedal kind of Infantry, but from time to 
time, we found ourselves playing the more specialized parts 
of airborne infantry. These extracurricular activities were a 
complete surprise to us, as so many things in combat are. 
We never had any training in the technique of airborne 
Infantry, but boy, were we airborne! 

Many of us, after flying from Australia to New Guinea, 
were also ferried by air over the Owen Stanleys. One group, 
however, made a trip on foot, matching the dizziest accom- 
plishments of any Alpine troops. They had to cut their way 
through jungles ‘all the way across. It took them precisely 
forty-two tortuous days, whereas it took the rest of us just 
forty-two minutes to fly the same distance. Among other 
things. during their six-week jaunt, they were generally 
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soaking wet, rarely had enough to eat, got malaria, ran int 
Japanese patrols, and at certain uneasy moments had 
step gingerly along narrow ridges only a couple of feet wid 
and flanked on either side by apparently bottomless prec 
pices. 

Our flights toward the front were our first associatior 
with planes. Later we had others. The members of I 
regimental band we had with us, for example, were mus ‘s 
tered, not long after they had been flown to Papua, into an J th, 
improvised aerial-supply detachment. Leaving their instu & 
ments behind them on the ground, they made daily flight 
over the jungle, dropping food, ammunition, and other 
equipment—by parachute or in padded bundles—to the 
rile companies pushing up the trails. It was hazardous 9 s 
work. The transports were unarmed, except for whateve! 
weapons the individual men on board happened to have 
with them, and in addition to the danger they would ob & e; 
viously have faced if any Zeros had intercepted them, thes 
ran the risk, while flying low over hilly terrain, of bumping BV 
into the countryside. A regimental commander, who wanted 
personally to inspect the results of a dropping mission, “® J s 
killed along with seven other soldiers when the plan e they HE 


were on went down in a remote part of the jungic They 
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buried there; it would have taken four days to carry 


heir bodies back to Port Moresby. 


ding across the mountains on a transport was so short 
imple a trip that it was hard to realize, when nothing 


ward occurred, that there could ever be anything to 


ibout. On one such flight, however, several other pas 
rs and I spent a few nervous minutes contemplating 
ate when we gathered from the action of a crew member 


ng anxiously out of a window that some Japanese fight- 


ere heading our way. It turned out that he was looking 
ther transport, similar to ours, burning on the ground. 
lidn’t know what had occasioned this accident, but at 
ght of the blazing ship, perhaps because we all were 
how relieved, we felt that if we had departed a few 


ites earlier the plane in the forest might well have 
ours. 


IN THE 





We were helped by planes in obtaining observation for 
our artillery fire. Slow-moving, nearly defenseless Au 
stralian Wirraways hovered boldly above Japanese positions, 
watching our shells burst among them and insolently in 
viting the enemy's antiaircraft to fire upon them and thus 
disclose hidden positions. W hen one of these cumbersome 
planes somehow managed to shoot dow na Ze ro that had 
attacked it, the deed was regarded as miraculous and the 
Army newspapers featured dese rvedly breathless accounts 
of this singular example of airman biting dog 

Although we were fundamentally ground soldiers, we 
spent a good deal of time, too, on the water. The quarter 
master troops in our outfit, who had been trained largely in 
terms of railheads and roadnets, had the dampest time of 
it, and for a while found they themselves conducting minor 
naval cperations almost every night. Trawlers loaded with 
supplies for our advance elements would sneak up the 
northeastern coast of New Guinea under cover of darkness 
and anchor several hundred yards off shore. It would then 
devolve upon the quartermasters to unload the cargoes and 
to do it quickly. Stark naked, with waves pounding over 
their heads, they pushed rowboats and native canoes out 
through the breakers. transferred heavy cases to them 
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Life photo by George Strock. Copyright. Time. Inc 


A captured Jap cart is used to transport chow. 


from the trawlers, and propelled them back to the beach, 
making dozens of exhausting trips without rest in order to 
get the vulnerable trawlers on their way again before day- 
light. 

Now and then the Japs would come over, shortly before 
dusk, and attempt to strafe the supply dumps hidden under 
trees just off the edge of the beach. Most of the soldiers 
around would prudently run for foxholes. One quarter- 
master lieutenant, however, whose prowess at coaxing sup- 
plies through the surf would probably have been respected 
even by the Coast Guard, would grab a tommygun, rush 
out on the beach, and, as if he were the mother of some help- 
less brood, yell angrily at the Zeros trying to harm his nest of 
boxes and dare them to come down and fight within the 
limited range of his weapon. He never did hit a plane, but 
then the planes never hit him or his supplies either. 

Another quartermaster officer devoted himself with such 
zeal to establishing forward supply bases for advancing in- 
fantrymen that, during the early stages of the campaign, 
the small ships on which he ranged up and down the coast 
were not infrequently well ahead of our combat troops. He 
was given the apt nickname “Commando,” but he had little 
chance to enjoy it, since early one evening twenty Zeros 
caught a ship he was on, and three others near it, and set 
them all on fire with incendiary bullets. He must have 
been killed instantly; most of the other men involved, in- 
cluding a couple of generals, managed to swim to shore, a 
mile or so away, but no trace of him was ever found. 

We had plenty of adventures in the air and on the sea, 
but on the whole, like most infantrymen, we struck pretty 
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closely to the ground, sometimes on rainy days being 
in it up to our waists. On the north side of the mour .in 
we moved from place to place, with rare exceptions, or ‘00; 
Even on the south side, there was no great abundar ¢ o 
vehicles, once you got away from the Moresby area. 
can engineers had “conetracted jeep trails here and 
riding on them, however, was not a joy. One day | 
trip in a jeep up a mountain trail that was, nat 
twisting. The road was barely wide enough for the « 
we had to duck at intervals to avoid low-hanging vin: 
were seemingly determined to clout us in the face. 
A jeep, despite its smallness, its a powerful machine. bu: 
I saw one of them abruptly halted by a single jungle vine 


Its driver noticed that the vine, swinging down across the 


trail, had looped around his front bumper. On the theon 
that a jeep can do anything, he stepped hard on the gas. His 
front wheels were promptly lifted off the ground. We had 
to travel most of the way in the lowest of gears. The fastes 
recorded time for the distance we covered, eleven miles, wa: 
one hour and ten minutes. We made it in two hours, whic! 
wasn’t bad, considering that a bridge broke down while w: 
were on top of it. It was repaired by some roving enginec 
assisted by a fat-bellied native boy who waddled out of th: 
woods bearing on one shoulder a log three times his sizc 
We went up and down hills so steep that a motorcyck 
stunt rider would probably decline to tackle them even 
promised immortalization in the newsreels, and every nov 


and then our wheels would, in a teasing fashion, skid along 


an inch or so from the edge of the road, which was ne the 
edge of a distressingly perpendicular cliff. The driver of 1 
jeep, a horseman, by uliaien, complained bitterly that : 
would never again get a kick out of a mere rodeo, and | 
had the novel experience of returning from an automobil 
ride with a blister on my hand, from hanging on. 

Even such rollicking journeys as that were out of th 
question on the north side of the Owen Stanleys, wher 
a few usable jeep trails were employed solely for the trans 
port of material and slightly wounded casualties. (Me: 
with serious injuries were brought back to field hospitals | 
litter, on the shoulders of native bearers; driving over th: 
bumpy trails would have been too rough for them.) Th 
only extensive ride I had the whole time I was over the hil 
was at the end of a grueling jungle march, when, though u1 
injured in any strict medical sense, I certainly felt sli; ght 
wounded all over. Ten other soldiers and I, all | 
equipped and mighty tired, spied a jeep which cont ained 
only the driver aig was heading toward our bivouac area : 
mile or so away. I do not know if the jeep, whose d 


mensions, after all, are puny, will ever equal in «: uring 
capacity the forty-and-eight box cars reputedly so p ypular 
in the last war, but I do know that the eleven of us, with ou 
packs and rifles and aches, leaped upon the little car, pra¢ 
tically obscuring it from view, and went bouncing off hap 
pily toward camp, revelling in the sensation of not having 
to supply our own locomotive power. 
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We made our landing on May 11 at 1600 hours. We 
ld only see for six or eight hundred yards and as a result 
e got somewhat scrambled. However, the three waves 
| landed on the beach at approximately the same time. 

Ne arly a hundred boats were a hundred yards offshore for 
bout a half hour until it was decided to go on in for the 
nding. 

Had the Japs taken us under fire during the minutes 
just before beaching and while we were on the beach there 
probably would have been casualties.- However, the offi- 
cers and noncoms worked splendidly and brought order out 
of confusion in a manner that was remarkable. 

| commanded the first platoon of a rifle company, with 
the job of protecting the left Hank of the landing. Soon 
after hitting the beach my outfit began carrying out its 
mission. Meanwhile, the first assault units were beginning 
their advance straight up Massacre Valley from our landing 
beach in Massacre Bay. 

My job called for me to go left along the beach to high 
ground 700 yards away and then go parallel to the advance 
inland. Four hundred yards down the beach I had to cross 
the mouth of a stream emptying into the bay. Our pre- 
invasion study of aerial photographs had told us that we 
might get long range machine-gun fire at this point, so we 
crossed the stream in two- and three-man rushes. 

lhe Japs did not disappoint us and did open fire, but we 
had no casualties. We approached the high ground from 
three directions, each squad in a skirmish line. Just beyond 
the first hill we had the pleasure of chasing a number of 
Japs out of a tent in the midst of a meal, which actually 
did consist of rice and fish heads. I am not certain of enemy 

casualties at this position as they left while we were some 
- ince away. We fired into the tent and then grenaded 
Two hundred yards from the tent we took two Jap dual- 
we: guns of about 75mm. size, and a large quantity of 
ammunition. We made the guns temporarily unusable 
and continued to search the whole area which was simply 
honeycombed with trenches, dugouts, and foxholes. Most 
of these we grenaded and we may have caused some 
casualties. We then found their range finder, and next 
turned right and began to parallel the inland movement of 
the main attack. 

[he ground, mushy underfoot, rose steeply and was ex- 
tremely broken. Our movement was slow and most tiring. 
We had to pause for a rest every three or four hundred 
yards, as some of our route ran nearly straight up. By 2200 
hours it was getting quite dark and by then we had climbed 
up into a very dense fog. It was about this time I realized 
that the hill which had been marked on the map as being 
some 600 feet high was nearly 1,000 feet higher than that. 

little after 2200 we began to meet close-range resistance, 
the distance you could see being about 100 yards. The 
would wait until we came just into sight, fire five or 
unds, retreat one or two hundred yards, and repeat 
erformance. Their marksmanship was awful. None 
were touched. I placed the platoon in a formation of 
quads forward and one in reserve, the leading squads 


in a skirmish line, the reserve squad in squad column be 
cause control was difficult owing to the poor light. 

We all took turns being live bait. Acting as scouts one 
or two men would advance ahead of the platoon at about 
sixty yards. The Japs would see these men and open fire 
My men then hit the ground and lay quiet, and the rest 
of the platoon fired on the sound of the Jap guns. I was 
surprised at the number we knocked off in this manner 
It worked—for by 2315 we either had eliminated them all, 
or those who were left decided that their Emperor would 
not mind if they put some distance between us in order to 
think things over. Our continual advance on the Jap con 
fused him and he didn’t quite know what to do next 
Japs did the same thing over and over. 

One thing is certain: This business about the Jap being 
a superman is just so much tripe. When you start giving 
him the real business he will run like hell and be twice as 
scared as you are- and when I think how scared I was to 
begin with, that's saying a lot. 

By ang it was so dark and foggy that rather than risk 
my men, I decided to go into a defensive position tor the 
night. At this point we “captured” an American G-2 officer 
and one sergeant, a pair of practical staff men who were out 
for a personal look-see. I went over the G-2 officer until | 
was thoroughly satisfied that he was not some renegade 
white working for the Japs. He bivouacked with us for the 
night, and the information he gave me proved invaluable. 

We went into position near a Jap encampment from 
which a group of forty or fifty Japs had retreated when we 
approached. We were never near enough to them to draw 
fire. They burned their tent and as much equipment as 
they could before they left. 

The next morning we moved around a little lake near the 
Jap camp, and took up a position while I tried to contact a 
higher headquarters by radio. At this moment, down a 
smaller valley running into Massacre Valley from the left, 
came a patrol of Japs. We took cover near the small lake 
which is at the junction of the two valleys. The Japs ap 
peared to be returning to their camp. They saw us, but 
instead of taking cover, began to jabber among themselves, 
and continued on toward us at a crouch. Finally, beauti 
fully skylining themselves, they stopped and their leader 
yelled ‘ ‘Mushy-mushy!” I had been waiting for this, as the 
G-2 officer had told me what to say in return. With my 
head barely poking around a rock I yelled, ‘ ‘Hi-e!” (Not as 
an American would say “pie,” but ‘ 
“Mushy-mushy” 
~OK.”) 

The Japs grinned, jabbered, and boldly walked forward 
I ordered “commence fire.” They all went down on the 
first burst (range about 150 yards), but a machine gunner 
was not dead and opened fire. He fired only about six 
rounds when his head was literally torn apart. My soldiers 
were very cool and actually sque ezed off their shots. Check 
ing the shots fired and the number of times the Japs were 
hit, I estimate we got about ninety-six per cent hits. 

My men told me that others had jumped into foxholes, 


These 


‘thi-ee,” said very rapidly 


means “hello-hello” and “hi-e” 


means ves 
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so we blasted all those within 200 yards, and | think some My main body remained near the lake, mobile, ready to y 
more Japs were killed in them. The Jap leader was not wherever we could find Japs. 

killed and tried to gut me with his Samurai sword when | The third night I took a captured Jap light machine gun 
got near him to throw a grenade in a hole. I shot him three and went along over to another outfit to phone in to m 
times in the face with my carbine and at the same time one _ headquarters. And in so doing, I violated one of my own 
of my BAR men let him have about half a magazine. I now _ strict rules—for I never allowed any man to go more than 
have the Samurai sword. We then searched the whole area __ fifty yards from our base alone. I had a journey of abou 
for more Japs and again began our advance. 800 yards across the valley floor. On the way over, a Jap 

In the meantime our main body had been pinned to the mortar shell hit near me. I was “off the beam” for some 
ground by a rain of mortar shell and artillery. I think that minutes but did not think I was hurt. I delivered my mes 
the Japs had artillery observers in the mountains right over sage and started back. In the middle of the valley they go 
our heads because they fired accurately. On the other hand, me good. A larger mortar shell hit almost right on me, and 
their snipers were terrible, for they fired on us continually knocked me out. I lay there for about half an hour, got up 
from long and short range, and none of my men were ever and started on again. One small fragment had made ¢ 
hit. I am sure that of the American casualties, only a small slight dent in my face, and while my legs were getting 
percentage will be found to be from rifle fire. numb, they would still work. 

From the lake we advanced about 500 yards and came Then a machine gun opened up and one bullet knocked 
under machine-gun, mortar, and artillery fire. Then our off my wool cap and made a grazing cut on my forehead « 
Navy let go with all its guns in an almost unbelievable spin me around and drop me flat. I truly don’t know now 
barrage, and the shells were hitting just ahead of us. whether my legs really wouldn’t work then or whether | 

This was the most advanced point that my group got to. wouldn't let them. Anyway, I could not get up. I crawlec 
We got orders to stay in this vicinity as it was a natural about 300 yards and called to my sergeant. Some of th 
avenue for the Japs to attack our left flank. We dug fox- men came out and got me, as by then I was out of my head 
holes and slit trenches in the side of a hill so the water would ~The next I knew I was on a ship. 
drain, grabbed some unused Jap comforters and blankets, 
and built a defense. 

I kept outposts up and down Massacre Valley, and one The value of training cannot be stressed too much an 
in the small valley running into Massacre Valley at the lake. it paid off on Attu, for my men were never trigger-happ' 
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icted like veterans from the very beginning. There 
no hysteria, and no cowardice, even though we were 
d imned scared. | he squad leaders acted at once on the 
ils they got, and their men acted just as promptly on 
rs. Thev took cover wonderfully well, and our marks 
ship was so much better than the Japs that there is no 
The one thing in which we lacked skill was 
use of grenades, and until the men threw a few, they 

e afraid of them. 
[he Jap is terrific with his mortars, small and large. In 


parison 


middle of a battle, it seemed as if they all had one. 
r fire 1s what caused oul casualties and what pinned 
wn at times. 

But the Jap is no superman. Give him hell and he will 
off. I saw not a single instance of any suicidal sacri 
but I did see a great deal of downright stupidity. Those 
n we killed by the lake died because they apparently 
neve! heard of the idea of movement by covered 

and hire and movement. Yet these Japs wer crack 
ps from Burma and Singapore. We have it all over 
n when it comes to slugging. 

Coxswains of landing craft should be taught that when 

they are not sure whether they have arrived at the right 

beach, they should go in at once and land anyway, or get 


le offshore, out of range. 


ATTU VICTORY 


American troops scattered over an Attu plain. The smoke rising from behind the moun- 
tain in center is reported as having been caused by the bombardment of Jap positions. 


Those in charge of supplies should realize that a batth 
held is not a garrison. I sent a sergeant and a squad back 
for rations. At the beach-head some ofhicer told him it was 
all very irregular, and finally let him have enough K rations 
for one meal and made him sign four different papers fi 
them. Believe it or not, that happened 

‘ake lots of ammunition. We did and were never wor 
ried as to how short we would be in five more minutes. We 
always had enough to hold us until we could be normally 
supplied. I know that this is contrary to one school of 
thought that would limit you to forty rounds per MI rifle 

\nd take plenty of grenades. The Japs have a deadly 
tear of our grenades because they are about twice the size 
of theirs. Grenades will knock them out when nothing else 
will. A very effective way of carrying your grenades is by 
putting an extra canteen cover on the cartridge belt lt 
holds four grenades, which is enough to begin with 

Officers should stop giving their men “fight talks.” The 
truth will lessen battle shock. I told my men that a wounded 
comrade would be an ugly sight, that he would scream and 
thrash around and beg for he lp. Then when they saw men 
doing just that, they simply gritted their teeth, and got 
ahead of him so the aid man could really be of he Ip to him. 
Don't make it sound more horrible than it really is, but 


prepare troops for bad scenes. They will see them 
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Aboard the trans- 
port en route to 
Attu invasion troops 
studied the Attu ter- 
rain from a relief 
map made to scale. 
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A landing barge loaded with men, field 
gun and tractor heads for the Accu short 
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Calisthenics on 
the deck of the 
transport. 


The soft top- 
soil is torn away 
to find footing 
for trucks and 
half-tracks. This 
| picture shows a 
supply dump. 


A captured Jap AA gun is taken over by an 
American gun crew. The Japs used these 
fixed AA guns to fire on our ground troops. 


Behind the first waves of combat troops 
came service troops with supplies of 
ammunition, food and equipment. 











Anemplacement estab- 
lished at the crest of a hill. 


—» 
The flag is raised on Holtz Bay. In 
the foreground a mobile commu- 
nications set goes into operation. 





a 
Only behind a high 
ridge and when the 
enemy air force is 
impotent is it safe 
to bunch together. 





This picture of the 
Holtz Bay landing 
shows the swampy, 
mush-like soil and 
rocky ridges com- 
mon to the Arctic. 


—> 
The entrances to Jap 
dugouts were exam- 
ined cautiously even 
after it appeared 
that all enemy re- 
sistance had ceased. 





As combat troops 
pushed farther 
into the island, 
service troops in 
landing barges 
brought up more 
supplies from 
ships at anchor in 
the outer harbor. 
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The filth and litter in which Jap troops 
live is shown by this picture of the in- 
terior of a captured Jap landing barge. 


A miscellany of Jap gear found 
in the Massacre Bay area. 
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Differences Among Races and People 


Nic cle rm total War has placed a new Ic sponsibility on the 


shoulde rs ot the sok lier. Once his only task was to destroy 
the enemy. But now psychologic: il warfare requires him to 


| 
| Va nev role 


| he must help to win allies for Uncle Sam 


lands. 

In the Solomons, in China, in North Africa it matters a 
vreal deal whe ther the native people, 
ot Allies, like these people, 
the soldier is America’s representative. If he offends them, it 


\\ ill he 


just the soldier himself. 


n many strange 


as well as the soldiers 
\mericans or resent them. To 
\merica and Americans who seem offensive—not 
\n American soldier entering a’ Moslem church with his 
shoes on could counteract all the friendly counsels of gen 
erals and diplomats in a palace in Algiers. 
Ihe American who gets to be like an own son to an 


Irish mother has forged link between peoples that no 
German propaganda could weaken. 

[here are no infallible recipes for making friends the 
world around. But there are two basic rules for all soldiers in 
the manual of psychological arms: 

|) Mind your own manners. 

») Understand and respect the manners of strangers, 
especially of strangers who might help both you and the 


cause for which you are fighting. 


How Nations Dirrer 


NMlen dite: 


laracteristics 


. . 7 
from one another in their natural inborn 


and in the habits of thought and conduct 
which they have been acquiring ever since they started as 
babies to get 


an education in living. 
he acquired differences particularly important to 
the American who wants to make and obtain co 
operation and help from natives in the lands where he is 


hehting 


friends 


Nature settles the questions as to whether you will have 
' and it has a lot to do 
bright or stupid, although environ 


two noses or one, two eyes or one, 
with whethe r you are 
ment education, learning helps a lot there too. But it is 
the way you are brought up that pretty much settles the 
questions of whether you speak English or Chinese, 
, whether you are a Catholic, 

lew, a Baptist, or a Moslem, whether you like baseball, 
trigonometry or poetry, whether you eat rice or spaghetti or 
corn on the cob. 


whether vou can read or write 


No one knows exactly which is most important, your 
heredity or your environment in determining what you are 

nature vs. Actuz lly you 
never can get nature entirely separated from nurture for 
study. You may like poetry because your mother taught you 
to like it. Or you may like it because you were not very 
strong as a child and became a bookworm instead of plaving 
with the other boys. It doe sn't really matter which is which 


nurture, the argument is called. 


*This article and others to follow are parts of a book, Psychology for 
the Fighting Man, prepared under the direction of a Subcommittee of the 
National Research Council, and published by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
(Cloth $1.50; paper $.25; quantities, see page 2.) 


nature or nurture—because the important thing l 
grown men change the Ir habits of thought and actior 
with great difficulty, although they can nevertheless c! 
them some if the need is great enough. 

I he averaye 
Great 
China, 


tant land this global war may take him, will meet ] 


\merican soldier when he goes abr 
Norway, North Africa, B 


\ustralia, the Solomon Islands, or to whateve 


Britain, France, 


who think and look and act in ways very different fror 
Nebraska, Atlanta, Georo 


Ihe soldier needs to knov 


men and women in Omaha, 
San Francisco, California 
these new people differ trom the postmaster and the 
at home. He 


know how these differences have come 


needs, t 
about, what 
mean, and especially what he himself ought to think 
them. 


gist and the school teachers 


[here are only three possible kinds of differences bet 
the many pe -oples of different nations. And only the t| 
really important. Even that becomes less important 
about it. 


|) First, there are native physical differences. [ he 


the soldier understands 


and so attract attention 
Some men have black skins, some brown, some vellow 


sometimes very conspicuous, 





some white. Most Japs are short. Negroes have kinky h 


Chinese and Japs, besides having yellow skins, hay 
extra fold in the upper eye-lid, a fold which makes | 
look slant eved. 


None of these differences is, however, without except 


Ihe races in the course of history have gotten themsel 
all mixed up. Mi: ny Norwegians are not blond. Certai 


not every German. is. A Ja 1p is more likely than a C| 


to have wavy hair, a be: ird and short legs, but a sentry 
better not try to decide between them just by their | 

Distinguishing between friend and foe among st 
peoples is made more difficult because of the fact that 
we get use d to strange people, we 


of them look alike. 


quainted that we notice 


It is not until we become bett 
the small differences that 
It is hard to tell friendly native 
those who may be hostile. It may be very hard to t 

infiltrated through American lines from some of the 1 


distinguish them. 


he tries to resemble. 
| ooks. ol 


character of per yple. 


' course, are not important in determini! 
The dislike which most peopl 
first for persons of other races is based on the belie! 
other races are different in character and tempe ran 
well as in looks. Are they? 

2) Well, there might be native psychological 
ences between races, and many people believe th 
fundamental unchangeable differences do actually 

They think, for instance, 


that some races are les 


gent than others, that they have inferior capacity fe 
ing rapidly and accurately, that they would always d 
Army’s General Classification Test. 

But that is not true. The southern Europeans in tl 
Army in the First World War did much worse 


on the 


~— 


are inclined to thin! 








tdill 
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rthern Europeans and the Americans in the Army intel 
rence tests, but that was because the southern Europeans 
n th \rmy were poor immigrants who had not had much 
hooling. There were and are plenty of bright Spaniards, 
‘reeks, and Italians. Their countries have produced many 
f the brilliant men of history. 
Every time 1 psychologist has set out to study inherited 
cial 5 ech in intelligence he has not found that any 
pret and there have been many long and thorough 
tudes of this kind made. 


lepe nd on the educ: ition: il ad antages ot the particul: iT 


The raci il differences turn out 


ups of persons tested. There is presum: ibly some inherit 

ce in genius, some effect of nature in adc lition to nurture 
ient tical twins te nd to be alike even whe n they have been 
eparated birth and given different foster parents and 
lifferent amounts of schooling; but such differences do not 
run by nations. 
populations. Differences between individuals in any nation 
are so very great that any differences that might exist be 


vecn nations become so small by comparison that you can 


[he nations are too mixed up in their 


t find them. 
Some — think that there are native differences in 
that the British are stolid and difhident, that 


Italians are excitable and voluble. of course, 


tionality, 
[here are, 
se differences, but it is not at all clear that they are 
tive, inherited traits. They are probably learned habits of 
conduct. You get to gesturing with your hands when you 
talk if everybody else does too, and especially if your 
parca do it. You learn to talk rapidly if other people do, 
nd if they interrupt when you don’t talk fast. You learn to 
sree = nce of emotion if your parents and all thei 


iends ; e quiet and restr 1ined and raise their eyebrows 


when you cry out or exclaim before others. You may even 
* rn to hide your feelings by expressing opposite ones 
laughing when you are grieving, as the Japanese do. 

\nyhow it is not the trait of emotionality that creates 
serious misunderstanding between peoples of different na 

ns, and so it does not much matter to the soldier abroad 
whether emotionality is learned or native—whether it is a 
distinguishing characteristic among strange peoples. 

3.) What really matters in this war are 
traits, the habits of thought, the national customs, the 
t| ngs that people of another country believe without ever 
king themselves why. 

\ Moslem never eats with his left hand. Silly, is it? You 
yourself do not reach into a meat pie, grab a fistful and eat 
it with your fingers. That might look silly to some people, 
But fingers were made before forks, and 400 years ago 
the King of England was eating meat with his fingers. 

\n otherwise kindly Chinese peasant may beat the day 

ts out of his tired horse because it refuses to do his will. 
\n American might protest such cruelty. In the United 

s he might even telephone the Society for the Pre 

nof C ruelty to Animals. But an American does not 
this sort of sympathy for rats or mosquitoes. Your con 
science about animals is whatever it is because it was so 
d by your parents or other older people when you were 
very young. 

Moslem takes off his shoes and keeps on his hat when 
he enters a church. You take off your hat, but you keep 
yous shoes on. Both of you are expressing reverence. The 


the learned 


THE 


FIGHTING MAN 


\loslem’s act cleanly Yours IS only i SVMDO! Ol 


is more 
deference. 

A Chinese peasant fears a camera It is for him an “ev 
eye. An 


some Or 


\merican farmer fears the night air as unwhok 
at least he used to 
\ German youth hates the democracies. But this, too 


is a habit of thought he has learned, and it takes only on 
generation of education to change such habits in the youth 
of a nation. Not so many of the older Germans have be 


lieved as fanatically in the Nazi doctrine. They got theit 
own beliefs earlier before Hitler and his helps rs began to 
spread the Nazi propaganda. 

So it is the beliefs and habits of thought 


the most 


that make up 
(nd the 
equipped soldier needs to know all he can about them bi 
Wants to know how triendly peopl are 1n the habit ol 


important national differences well 


thinking and acting \nd it will pay him too te study the 


wavs of his enemies 


Many 


this war if the soldiers had understood the Japane se wav of 


\merican lives might have been saved irliet n 


thinking about surrender and taking prisoners. Americans 
attempting to save Japs who had had to jump into the water 
from sinking transports, were killed in their act of mercy 
They did not understand that many Japs would rather dic 
than be rescued under such circumstances 


Race Preyupicr 


It is also extremely important for the American soldier t 
understand clearly some of his own peculiar habits of thin] 
ing and acting. 

It will help him, for example, to understand the basis of 
the race prejudice that is all too common among 
\mericans 


many 


many other 


as well as among Germans and 
peoples. 

he reason for race prejudice can be traced back 
natural need for security. 


\nd he 


people he knows. For this reason it is natural for us to resent 


Everyone wants to feel secure 


feels most secure in familiar surrounding: witl 
it when strangers come among us, get jobs, and settle dows 
to make themselves at We do not unde rst ind the 
and deep down beneath the surface we ar 


home 
“foreigners,” 
afraid of them. This resentment happens unless we hav: 
become used to strangers by travel or by living among them 
as friends. On the surface, it is usual for men to belittle the 
stranger, to make fun of his ways. When the unconscious 
tear of strangers is very great, men will even gang up on 
them and attack them. 

In ganging up on foreigners, a group or a nation gets an 
solidarity and 
Hitler was trying this trick when he 


to turn Germans against Jews 


unthinking new sense of its own strength, 
und rtool 
They were labell d oul ike I 
and foreigners, and the German people, insecure since theit 


security. 


defeat in the last w ir, found st rength and confidence—som«e 
of the ‘m—in persecuting the Jews. 
Color of skin is often the basis for pre judice because it so 
clearly is a badge of difference between peoples—a mark 
that sets one people apart as different, as not one of us 
American whites have been prejudiced, not only against 
black skins, but also against yellow and against th copper 
skin of the T he United States exc luded 
both Japs and Chinese from immigration when our western 


American Indian. 
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states became afraid of their cheap labor. And the old Ger 
man Kaiser invented the slogan, “The Yellow Peril,” 
he wished to unite Europe against the Asiatics. 

Sometimes the prejudice against the Negroes flares up in 
the Army. It is not a problem, however, in a camp where it 
is well understood that a soldier in United States uniform 
is a soldier, not a white or Negro, Christian or Jew, rich 
man or poor, but a soldier and as such is worthy of respect. 

And not everyone feels race prejudice. There are plenty 
of white men who are constantly meeting and working 
with black, brown, and yellow men of education, culture, 
brains, and ability. These white men know that skin color 
is not a sign of inferiority or superiority, and they tend to 
forget about it, or at least to regard it as unimportant. These 
white men are numerous in Europe, South America, Asia 
and Africa, where the races are mixed up in business and 

ylitics. 

In the United States, we are more used to seeing large 
numbers of men with dark skins who are uneducated. We 
do not often meet the scholars among the Chinese, Negroes, 
and other dark-skinned peoples. The two oceans have in 
the past prevented most of us from becoming acquainted 
with the more able and successful men of Africa and Asia. 

And so we keep our prejudices. Nowadays, with the great 
ye ‘rican enthusiasm for the bravery of our Chinese allies, 
this prejudice is less than it was, but it is still very strong. 

Now, however, the American soldier is going among 
people who do not share his prejudices. These unprejudiced 
white men may find it hard to understand it if he shows 
antagonism toward other Americans or our Allies on ac- 
count of their color, just as the American may be surprised 
at these more liberal attitudes. 


when 


If, however, the American soldier understands the basis 
for his own feelings as well as those of the men he meets, 
he can avoid friction and embarrassment to America. 

The strange people will still seem strange to him because 
they have Strange Customs and novel habits of thought. 
But he will be on the right track when he realizes that the 
differences are superficial; that other races, while different 
from his own, are not necessarily inferior. He will know 
that he cannot tell just from a man’s color whether that 
man will bind up his wounds, guide him to a hospital when 
he is lost, feed him if he is hungry, or help him repel enemy 
invaders. 

The soldier who is going to represent America fairly and 
wisely among the peoples of North Africa or in China or 
the South Pacific should think these matters over. It will 
help him to remember that skin color in itself means 
nothing about the intelligence, wisdom, honesty, bravery, 
or kindliness of man. If he studies carefully the people of 
other races whom he meets, he can satisfy himself that this 
is true. 

And he must come to understand and learn to respect 
their manners. Only then will he realize that national dif- 
ferences in manners and customs are mostly due to differ- 
ences of tradition, climate and religion. 


Crummatre Maxes Manners 
Do clothes make the man? 


No, but clothes like skin color favor national prejudice 
because they are national badges. They distinguish the 
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Au cust 


people of one nation from those of another. They | vor 
prejudice until you get acc ustomed to the differences. ‘I hen 
they don’t matter. Then you think about the man ir side 
the clothes— or inside the skin if he hasn’t many cloth: 

All sorts of differences in clothing help to set one people 
off from another—the strange dress of the people of India, 
the gerd of the Libyan nomad, the sombrero of the \exi 
can peon, and the all-the-year-round thick woolens that the 
people of Ulster wear. 

Most of these national peculiarities in dress depend Or 
climate. The American soldier in Ulster could do very we! 
with woolies in summer, and he does do very well wit! 
practically nothing in New Guinea. But until he learns th 
reason for special clothes and for no clothes, the strangers 
seem queer to him, perhaps even a little crazy. 

Another way in which climate affects manners is the 
siesta. In towns in the South Pacific area, everything closes 
up tightly for a few hours in the middle of the day. At first 
the American soldier thinks this is a silly, indolent custom 
What would happen, he thinks, if Detroit shut down fron 
twelve to four every afternoon? Why, you can’t even buy 
a smoke in the early afternoon in New Caledonia. But after 
he has lived six months in this climate he changes his 
mind. Human beings need to rest when it is very hot ind 
to save their activities for the cooler parts of the day. The 
New Caledonians are not being so lazy as they are using 
common sense. 

Still another effect of climate on national habits and 
character comes about because climate in many —_— 
regions makes food plentiful and easy to get. New C: 
donia has cobalt, iron, and nickel mines, but it is ae 
get the natives to work in them. Coconuts and fruits are 
abundant. Shelter is easy to arrange. Why work, when life 
is soe asy? 

The American soldier naturally feels contempt for such 
a lazy attitude toward life. He comes from a land where 
living is more difficult, where hard work is necessary t 
secure shelter and food, a land of steam heat and hot-dog 
stands, a land where industry produces power, property, and 
a host of fancy and often handy gadgets. But there is n 
use in his being contemptuous. The New Caledonian, 
lucky to live in a land of plenty, has never had to worry 
about work or steam heat and doesn’t have much use for 
the gadgets. And he has been that way a long time, and 
there is some sense in it. 


RELIGION AND MANNERS 

Religion makes 
climate. 

The Moslem bows toward Mecca and prostrates hi mself 
in prayer five times a day. The reason he eats onl; with 
his right hand is because of religious law. He avoids dogs 
as unclean, will not touch pork or anything cooked in lard 
abstains from alcohol, refuses to expose his body. |s it 4 
crazy religion? Not at all. Catholics, Jews, Episcopalian 


just as many strange differences as 


and all the other sects so well known in America also have 
their special customs and forbidden behavior. Man of us 
feel that we must eat fish on Friday or abstain from pork, of 
we dislike horse meat. object to divorces, require women t 
wear hats in church. Live and let live is the only practica 
soldier's rule for religious differences. 
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lo the Hindu, the cow is a sacred animal. Even a sick 
»w covered with sores as it wanders about the streets 
f Calcutta cannot be killed and must be reverenced. Be 
ise the Hindu believes that the souls of men enter the 
lies of animals, Hindus rarely kill animals even for food, 
| hence seldom eat meat. And then in India there is the 
te system, that system of prejudice against groups within 
A high-caste Brahman dare not defile himself by 
en enti a low-caste Hindu or getting within his 
dow. Much less would he eat with him. 
These, too, are things to understand and accept. The 
ste system is not the ile 11 of democracy. Sick cows in the 
eets of Chicago would be mercifully killed by the Board 
Health. But American soldiers are out to win the war. 
rtunately, they don't have to reform the world. They are 
t ambassadors, not missionaries. 
(he Chinese peasant is cruel to horses and dogs. No 
ter how kindly he may be toward other men, and he 
u ally is, it is not in his code of ethics to be kind to animals. 
his whole life no one h: is ever even suggested to him that 
he do anything but get all possible work out of a horse, and 
he often has to do this or go hungry himself. 


| 


Americans do 

t like to see such animz is maltreated but that is simply the 
way Americans have been educated. Chinese can learn by 
education to be kind to animals. But the American soldier 
had better not interfere between the Chinese farmer and 
iis horse. It is better to have the friendship of the man than 
the animal. 

Especially does religion determine the attitude of men 

ward women. 

In a Moslem household the women reserve the sight of 
= ir faces and their conversation to the men of the house 
hold. They live in.a separate part of the house. If a strange 
nan enters the house, he calls out so that they can put on 
their veils or retire. No Moslem ever touches a woman not 
of his own household, not even to help her in difficulty. He 
would be ridiculed if he did, and his action would be re- 
sented by the woman’s own men. When other men dine 
with a Moslem, the women, with their faces covered, ap 
pear silently to serve the food. 

Not all women of the Orient are thus subject to men. In 
Burma they enjoy great independence, resent domination, 
are influential and respected. 

But in Japan there is a special rule of obedience for 
women. A woman obeys her father in everything until she 
marries, then her husband. If she is widowed, she must 
obey her eldest son. 

How ‘ro Win Frrenps in Foreicn Lanps 

Every American soldier in a foreign land becomes an 
American diplomat. He has his réle to play in making 
strange people into America’s friends. Here are some rules 


he will find helpful. 


- 


|) Try first of all to understand strange customs, habits, 
and ways of thinking. There are real reasons back of all of 
them just as there are real reasons back of our own. Some 
of them depend on climate, some on religion, some on very 
old traditions. Some are sensible. For some the reason 15S 
obvious For others the reason cannot be seen, though there 
almost certainly is one. Try to find it. 

2) Respect these customs and habits of thought, even 
when you can't understand them and even when they seem 
unpleasant or effeminate or crazy. |] hey seem as natural to 
the people who have them as yours do to you. For ign 
peoples cannot scem any more queer to you than you do to 
them, unless they are WIS¢CT than you, have had more eX 
perience in the ways 
another. 

3) When you 


which peoples differ from one 


cannot respect foreign customs, then 
suppress your disap proval. Some of these customs have 
existed for many centuries. No one likes to have a Stranger 
correct his virtues—or what he and his ancestors have alw ays 
thought were virtues. 

4) When you can respect foreign customs, show it. 
a 4 can win many friends for America in this simple way. 

) When you associate with foreign people, try to 
oiiia their manners. Do not ask them to adopt yours. 
Theirs may be more important to them than yours to you. 
Eat only with your right hand if you eat with a Moslem 
and take off your shoes if you go into a Moslem church 

6) Suppress your own peculiarities as far as possible, 
when they are contrary to the custom of the land. Remem 
ber that some acts which are all right in America may hurt 
feelings or even be insulting abroad. Don’t follow American 
customs before foreigners when they contradict the for- 
eigner’s rules. 

7.) When the foreign customs are none of your busi 
ness, then mind only your own business. Don’t stare open- 
mouthed at a prostrate Arab in prayer. Ignore him. That is 
the custom. 

Be friendly. After all, the only way to make other 
men like you is to like them. You won't like them right 
away, perhaps, because no one is immediately fond 
strangers. But from the start, act as though you liked them 
You will find some things to like about people everywhere. 
Your friendliness, if it 
friendliness in them. 

(9) And take people as they come. Like them for what 
they are, not for the way they happe n to measure up to 
your own standards—what you expected of them. Of all 
the billions of men and women in this world, each one is 
different from every other one. You are different, too 
Each stranger you meet will surprise you, interest you, 
thrill you, or puzzle you. 


is genuine, will usually bring out 


Each is a challenge to you to 
show the best that is in you. 
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Patrolling prepared by the Director of Training, 


and pictures from th 


TRAIN YOUR EYES TO SEE 





HOW SHARP ARE YOUR EYES? 


Examine this picture ¢ closely. Call out each object you 
detect. In doing so remember to search the terrain by strips. 
Remember to search first the strip of ground nearest to you. 

[here are sixteen concealed objects in this picture. The 


obi cts, in correct order, are print d upside dow n below. 
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are taken from a new 


p wrtfoli 1 Scouting and 


complete 
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Army Service Forces. ILh text 


e portfolio is also published in book form by The INrantry JouRNAL. 


TRAIN YOUR EYES TO SEE 
On a shelter-half, lay 
fix their 


Study 
mind. 


out various objects. 


for one minute; positions in your 
cover the objects up and make a list of the ones you r 
Study them ayain. 


another minute scramble them up SO that none ol 


ber. [hen uncover the objects. 


are in the same positions they were in originally. 


minutes, put the objects back in the same position 
were in before you mixed them up. Try this game 
Shuffle th 


down OVerT a unk. l aking turns each man then pi 


“Concentration.” cards and scatter them 


two cards. If it’s a pair, you keep it as a trick face doy 
front of you. If the two cards you pick up are not a pair 
show them to the others and then put them back face « 
in exactly the same place you found them. Each p 
should remember where each card he has seen is, and 
a number of cards have been seen, he should rememb. 
where two aces, sevens, fours, Jacks, and so on are, and 

up a pair when he can. Picking up a pair entitles you t 
pick up two more cards. If these are also a pair, you kee 
on picking. The man with the most pairs at the end of t] 
game is the winner. 


HOW SHARP ARE YOUR EYES? 
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SIGNS OF ENEMY MORALE 


littered bivouac area, a gor rd scout reads signs ol 


| 


this 
enemy morale and poor discipline. Rubbish, packs, 
ynd ammunition litter the desert for miles. The se are 
; that the enemy moved out in a hurry, that both dis 
ne and morale were poor. Troops whose discipline and 
le were good would have lett this area as clean as when 
«cupied it, or even cleaner. Beware of boob) traps in 


; ea like this. 

: picture at the upper right was taken during the 
4 ction. This ammunition dump is in apple-pie order 

{ mm of hasty withdrawal or rout. There was no time to 


t up or remove it. In a more orderly withdrawal, these 
es would have been destroved. 


the lower left vou see unburied dead—another unfail 


on that the enemy has left this area in haste and dis 


\t the lower right is a photograph taken in Taierchwang 

China in 1938. The Japs retreating lett an almost un 
ged ponton bridge across the river. If the Japs had had 
f their discipline had been better, if their morale had 
higher after this severe setback, they would have 
ved this Himsy ponton bridge completely. 

\What else would a good scout note in situations like 
Without relaxing for a second his search for booby 
he would examine the litter in the bivouac area for 

pay ind other things that would give him information. 

He would report the caliber and type of ammunition in the 
p. He would search the dead for papers and orders 


He would examine the ground for tracks of vehicles and 


DO’S AND DON'TS FOR OBSERVERS 
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SIGNS OF ENEMY MORALE 








DO’S AND DON'TS FOR OBSERVERS 


L here ar good scouts and bad scouts l here ir 


trees and bad trees Usually good scouts ple k good 


and bad scouts pick bad trees In the te p picture 





IS Casy to Sec which 1S which 


[he scout at the left has chosen as fat a tree as he can 
climb conveniently. It is fall, apparently, for there are very 
few leaves on the 


tree But he has cleverly planned te 


have some foliage behind him so he doesn’t silhouette him 
self against the sky. He climbed this tree on the side away 


He 


from the enemy. H« hugs it closely barely shows , 


you have to look twice to see him 


rightly be called a scout 
at all. He waves from this little tree like a flag on a flag 


lhe man in the other tree can't 


pole. There were other trees, with foliage, to his right o1 
left. But he picked this sapling, probably because it was easy 
to climb. It gives him no’ protection either in climbing o1 
observing. Notice that he left his helmet and rifle at the bot 
tom of the tree—a gift to any enemy patrol attracted to the 
spot. This soldier is asking for it. He'll probably get it 





There's a right way and a wrong way to observe from in 
The 


The soldier keeps well in 


side a building. The right way is the soldier way 
wrong way is the senorita way 
side the room, in deep shadow. He can see the German out ' 
side. The German can’t see him 

The senorita knows it’s naughty to look out of windows 
So she looks out in this coy, half-in, half-out manner. She 
is like honey that attracts bees. If the 
technique, you I] attract bullets 


you us senorita 























MESSAGE WRITING BASED ON OPINION 
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OVERLAYS 


Here is a picture of a simple overlay covering message 


BRIEF AND ACCURATE 


No. 2 in the preceding picture. It contains the same into1 
mation. For the use of overlays it is essential, of course, that 
both the patrol leader and the commanding officer have 
copies of the same map. Note how the overis 1} is oriented 
on the map by numbered grid lines. This is all the com 
manding officer needs to know to plot the ov erlay correctly 
on his own map. 

Be suRE MESSAGE Is CLEAR. In the picture at the bottom 
of the page you see a scout out on patrol reading a message 
back to his patrol leader. The patrol leader has asked him 
to do this to be sure that the message is clear. When the 
patrol leader is certain that the message gives all important 
data and that it is clear, he sends the scout to his command 
Ing othcer with the me ssage. The patrol leader also tells his 
intended future action to the messenger before the mes- 
senger leaves. He tells him whether he will continue on his 
mission, or remain in observation, or go to some other local- 
ity which he designates. The commanding oflicer is sure to 
ask the messenger what the patrol leader's plans are. Thus, 
if the messenger is captured there will be nothing in the 
message itself to tell the enemy where the patrol is at that 
time. In friendly territory and close to friendly troops, one 
messenger Is enough for each message sent. In hostile terri- 
tory, or when it may be necessary for the messengers to 
pass through artillery fire, two messengers might go to- 
gether, acting as a two-man patrol as they go. Or the two 
messengers might be sent by different routes, and even 
at different times if it seemed wise to do so. 


MESSAGE WRITING BASED ON OPINIC 


Here you see two messages. These messages cont: 
portant data which a man couldn’t easily remember. 
fore they are in written form. Note that these messa 
numbered in sequence for this mission. The date i 
marked. The time is shown in the lower right corne: 
rIME SIGNED. The signature and grade of the wi 
given as shown—no initials or other data are giver 
inessage 1S plain ind States ¢ le arly all important intor 
of value to the commanding ofhcer. If there were any 
whether message No. | had reached its destination 
mary of it would have been included in message Ni 

Note the clear distinction made between facts s 
he: ird and estimates bi iSC d on opinions. In one Case a 


sup plied the information. This is unmistakably stat 
Jap patrol was actually sighted by t 


the other Cast 
trol leader. This is also clearly stated in the message 
Here is a checklist for every message you write 
|) Wuat pip you see? Number of enemy, 1 
and type of each different weapon? 
2) Were pip you sEE rr? Exact locality? 
3) Acrions? What was the enemy doing? If n 
in what direction and at about what speed? 


4) Wun pip you sEE rr? Give the time when \ 


the action unless that time is exactly the same as the t 


which the message is signed 
5) War Is your PRESENT LOCALITY? 


6) WHat ARE your INTENTIONS? ( Note this car 


If you intend to stay about where you are, do not sa\ 
vou are in the message. The capture of the messag 
have fatal results for you 


OVERLAYS 





BRIEF AND ACCURATE 











YOUR HAND .. . KEY TO THE LAND 


A scout must have a “feeling” for land. He must under 

‘and its various shapes and their meanings. He must know 

names of both natural features and artificial features. 

his gets easier when you realize that each one of us carries 

: th us a practically perfect representation of almost every 

‘tural feature to be found in nature. In your own hand 
: key to the land. 


4 Here is a picture of an average hand. 

i Next is a picture of a “hand-table” model of your hand. 
resembles the flesh-and-blood version. But being plaster 
tarts to take on the characteristics of land. 


a i 


Now you can begin to see a closer resemblance between 
hand and a piece of terrain. Hills, cliffs, valleys, rivers, 
ms, knolls, crests, a saddle —they are all here. 


\t the bottom you see this “hand-land” with natural and 
ficial features added—trees, houses, and other works of 
nature and man. By studying your own hand, you can learn 
general character of terrain. You can see how rivers, 
ys, draws, slopes, ridges, knolls, hills, and bluffs join 
together to form a part of the earth’s surface. 
Study your own hand. 
Learn to name each portion of the hand by its “land 
name. 
Figure out routes of concealment by day and night by 
studying your own hand. 





rE | @ TERRAIN FEATURES IN HAND AND LAND 
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YOUR HAND... KEY TO THE LAND 





TERRAIN FEATURES IN HAND AND LAND 


Here you see your own hand it would appear in 
nature with trees, houses, and various other features added. 
Again note the similarity to your hand. Study the names of 
these features. When you find them on actual ground refer 


to them by their proper names. MU hen you write messages, 


be sure to use names which give a correct picture of the 


terrain to your commanding ofhicer. 

Suppose you were on the gentle slope at the far left of 
the picture. Suppose the enemy was on the bluff at the 
right. What route would you take to observe this enemy— 
by day? What route would you take at night? 
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CHOOSING A COURSE BY DAY AND NIGHT 


OBJECTIVE 








BE ABLE TO FIND YOUR WAY 


The first picture at the right shows one of the proper 


methods of holding a compass. An azimuth is an angle read 
clockwise from magnetic north to the point on which you 
are sighting. In the upper right-hand picture, you see a dia 
gram representing a Compass as it would look to you if you 
were taking a bearing in a church steeple. The arrow always 
ints to magnetic north. The azimuth is the figure on the 
dia! crossed by the line from the center of the compass to 
the church steeple. 

Somewhere on the margins of every map you will find a 
diagram similar to that shown at the bottom of the map in 
the lower left-hand picture. This diagram represents the 
difference between grid north and magnetic north 

l'o orient your map, open your compass flat and raise the 
hinged eyepiece. With the compass dial free, rotate the 
compass until the reading is exactly the same number of 
degrees right or left of 0 degrees as the magnetic north line 
is right or left of the grid north line according to the figures 
on the diagram. Then clamp the dial and rotate the glass 
face until the luminous line is directly above and in line 
with the luminous arrow. 

Now a line from the center of the compass through the 
sighting wire corresponds to the grid north line in the dia 
gram. The luminous line corresponds to the magnetic north 
line in the diagram. Free the compass dial and replace the 
compass on the map so that the hair is direct!y above and 
in line with a grid north line on the map. Turn the entire 
map, without disturbing the compass, until the luminous 
arrow on the dial is directly under the luminous line. The 
map is now oriented. 









CHOOSING A COURSE BY DAY AND NIGHj 


[his photograph shows terrain on Guadalcana 
which Americans and Japanese fought one of their b] 
engagements. Two lines are drawn on this terrai 
black-and-white line shows a route covered by se 
day. The dotted black line shows a route they took by 

[he routes followed by the scouts on Guadalcanal 
to almost any terrain in which you may find yourself 

RULES FOR CHOOSING A ROUTE. If you have a map 
it before starting on your mission. Before you start 
scouting or observing mission, you should: 

|) Decide where you have to go to accomplis! 





mission 


2) Get a mental picture of the ground. 





3) Note the woods through which you must pass 
woods offer few obstacles to movement, while unde! 
may be impassable. Brush is usually thicker in valley 
on the top of hills and ridges. You can usually find 
cealed route along the edge of a swamp or streambed 

4) Avoid areas which may be dangerous—cross 
villages or high points where hostile observers m 
stationed. 

5) Think about the effect of the weather of th 
few days, particularly if you have to cross low gr 
creeks, swamp bottoms, or streams. 

6) Determine the compass direction at the start 
the reading at each change in direction. Pick out 
mediate points from which you can observe. 

7.) Consider your return route while studying the 
Often it is better not to return by the same route Yo 
should always be prepared to return by a different o1 


BE ABLE TO FIND YOUR WAY 
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LOCATE YOURSELF BY LAND FEATURES 


\ mz ip, even when oriente d, is of no use to you unless you 


H] 


find your own position. Fortunately, this is very simple. 
examine the terrain for prominent landmarks. You 
he standing ata road intersection. A glance at the map 


eo DP peer 


show perhaps half a dozen such intersections, any one 
> . hich might be your own position. If you examine all 
crossroads you have alre: idy located on your map, you 
probab rly find th: it only one ol them h: iS ch: iracteristics 

all the you 
ding. You will find there is only one way you can hold 


features of the crossroads where are 
map so that the things on the map are in the same rela 
positions they occupy on the ground. You have now 
you have located yourself at a 


two things at once 


finite point on the map. And you have also oriented your 
LIND NORTH BY WATCH AND suN. Even if you don’t have 
npass, you can still find north and south during the 
time, if the sun is out. One fairly accurate method is to 
your W atch. T he Ww atch h: iS tO be set on sti ind: ird time 
~~ the area in which you are operating. Hold it flat in your 
ind turn it until the hour hand points directly at the 
Now, without disturbing the watch, divide the smaller 
between 12 o'clock and the hour hand into two equal 

lf your watch has a round dial, the easiest way to do 
ccurate¢ ly is to count the number of minute spaces ke- 

n 12 o'clock and the hour hand and divide by two. 

\ : line drawn from the center of the watch through the 
way point on the edge of the watch will be pointing 
ith. Knowing south, it matter 


is an easy to turn com 





letely around and locate north. 


BACK AZIMUTH: 180° PLUS AZIMUTH 
































BACK AZIMUTH: 180° MINUS AZIMUTH 


























LOCATE YOURSELF BY LAND FEATURES 





FIND NORTH BY WATCH AND [FIND NORTH BY WATCH AND SUN | 
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BACK AZIMUTH: 180° PLUS AZIMUTH 
Back azimuth is the Opposite direction of an azimuth 


In the upper picture a scout is making his way across th 


desert by compass lo do this, he sights along the azimuth, 


which has determined from a map out a 


He picks 





prominent point on his line of march, and moves toward it 
Sometimes he reaches a piece ot terrain which cannot he 
When this happe ns, he checks his 


line of march by taking a Compass reading on his Starting 


crossed ina direct line. 


point. If that is no longer visible, he checks upon any other 
point behind him which he is sure was on his line of march. 
The azimuth which he reads should be the back azimuth 


of the azimuth he is following. 


In this case, his original azimuth is 76 degrees. To find 
the back azimuth, he adds 180 degrees to the azimuth. The | 
back azimuth is therefore 256 degrees. If that is not what 


his compass reads when he takes a back azimuth, the scout 
must his left or 


azimuth. | 


move right until he gets the proper 


le the n knows he 1S back on his cours ind he 
can now go ahead. 
180 In the lower 


picture the scout’s azimuth is 302 degrees. If he calculates 


3ACK AZIMUTH MINUS AZIMUTH 





his correct back azimuth in the same manner as in the first 
picture—that is, by adding 180 degrees—his back azimuth | 
would be 482 degrees. This figure is meaningless, since the 


[here 


fore, instead of adding 180 degrees the scout subtracts 180 
| ” 


compass dial is only graduated up to 360 degrees 


azimuth of 
Subtract 180 degrees when you ' 
can; when you can't, add 180 degrees instead of subtracting. 

This rule will alw: 1ys give you the correct back azimuth. 


which gives him a correct back 


Rule-of-thumb: 


degrees, 
degrees. 
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The passage of the Selective Service Act on September 
16, 1940, made it possible to begin refilling the reservoir 
of trained manpower which we emptied so improvidently 
alter World War I. With this problem solved, the War 
Department under the wise leadership of the Chief of 
Staff, General Marshall, began to rebuild our great war 
army of citizen soldiers. Fortunately, this highly constructive 
work was well under way when the Japs bombed Pearl 
Harbor. Our army is now growing rapidly to mighty pro- 
“gee Our enemies have been told that the final issue 
for them must be “unconditional surrender.” President 
Roosevelt's Casablanca declaration had its roots in the very 
nature and origins of this criminal attack upon civilization. 
A negotiated peace with the Axis powers would be as ab- 
surd as a negotiated peace between the FBI and a cornered 
gang of kidnappers and murderers. The whole world is 
now as California was in the lawless days of the gold rush. 
There, a vigilance committee of decent, law-abiding, peace- 
ful settlers found it necessary to crush the desperadoes with 
their own weapons before they could begin to establish the 
reign of law. 

But what should our military policy be after final victory? 
When Congress asked Washington this question after the 
Revolution, he replied that in order to assure future se- 
curity and peace, the new republic should train and organize 
its military manpower in peacetime so as to make it “re- 
spectable in the Eyes of our friends and formidable to those 
who would otherwise become our enemies.” His country- 
men rejected his peace formula after the Revolutionary 
War and again after World War I. If they reject it once 
more after World War II, they will prepare the way for 
World War III. 

\lthough the foundations of our military policy are the 
same today as they were when Washington established 
them, the details of the post-war superstructure cannot be 
determined now. After our enemies surrender, there will 
be a transition period, and perhaps a long one, before the 
future world order can be established. During this transition 
period it will be necessary for the United States to maintain 
powerful armed forces. These forces will be smaller than 
the existing war establishments, but much larger than the 
permanent establishments that will be needed after a peace- 
ful world order has been restored. 

The formation of these emergency forces will be simple 
from a legislative standpoint. For a reasonable period after 
the surrender, Congress should authorize the President to 
retain such temporary armed forces, organized at his dis- 
cretion, as may be necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States during the transition period. All officers and 
men in excess of those required for the temporary forces 
should be returned to civil life as rapidly as they can be re- 
absorbed in the pursuits of peace. 

During the transition period—and not until then—it will 
be possible to work out the details of our military peace 
establishment in a scientific manner. Not until then will it 


Our Future Military Policy} 
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be possible to digest and apply the tactical and str tegic 
experience of the officers and men who are now fig iting 
the war. Not until the future international obligation, and 
commitments of the United States are settled, will! it he 
possible to determine the dimensions of the armed |orces 
that will be required to support them. 

But while the details of our permanent military establish 
ment cannot be determined now, it is clear that there cap 
be no sound military organization that does not rest Ipon 
the principle that, in his youth, every able-bodied American 
should be trained to defend his country. This principle was 
sound when President Washington submitted it to the 
Congress of an isolated American republic in 1790. It js 
even sounder today when the most isolated American village 
is within sixty hours of the most distant place on earth 
from it. 

The cost of universal military training would be largely, 
if not entirely, financed by great resultant economies in our 
military budget. The most expensive element in our peace 
time military system is the permanent or regular establish 
ment. With great numbers of trained reserve officers and 
men immediately available, this regular establishment will 
be capable of rapid expansion. Without them it will be 
necessary, as in the past, to incur the great cost of extempor 
izing our war expansion. With a big reserve from universal 
training, a relatively small regular establishme nt will meet 
the demands of national security. Without it, a much 
larger and more costly regular establishment will be neces 
sarv. 

But can the problem of army organization be solved by 
the General Staff or the War Department acting alone’ 
The answer to this question is No. This is because there is 
no agency in our government competent to weigh and de 
cide between conflicting ex parte views as to the relative 
functions, proportions and dimensions of the several ele 
ments of our national defense system. In the old days 
Congress appropriated for the Navy and the Army sepa 

rately, without any prior scientific settlement as to th 
proper joint relations and missions of the land forces and 
sea forces. One Committee in each House prepared legisla 
tion based more or less on the Navy’s view as to what thes 
relations and missions should be. Another Committee in 
each House prepared legislation based more or less upon 
the Army's view as to what these relations and missions 
should be. Congress then passed laws embodying frag 
ments of both ex parte views— —frequently splitting the same 
mission between the two services and sometimes giving ' 
one service a mission that could be performed bett r and 
more economically by the other. These things happenee 
because the members of the Committees had access only t0 
one-sided views. There was no means of bringing conllic 
ing points of view together in an open court with the view 
of arriving at the truth. 

This situation was bad enough when only the land forces 
and the sea forces were concerned. With the tremendous 
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ew importance of the air forces, all of our accepted con- 
ptions of world strategy must be reappraised. From the 
1ys of Themistocles to the days of Admiral Mahan a na- 
n could protect its overseas communications by means of 
hips moving on the surface of the water. That long chap- 
in world history is now closed. It therefore becomes 
perative to solve the problem of equilibrium between 

e ground forces, the air forces, and the sea forces. Before 
proposing a peace establishment for either, their mutual re- 
lations onl relative economies should be determined in a 
cientific manner. The mission and réle of one cannot be de- 
fined intelligently without also defining the missions and 
roles of the other two. This problem of equilibrium between 
the three military services cannot be solved by either the 
\ir Forces expert, the Sea Forces expert, or the Ground 
Forces expert. Each of them will have an interesting opinion 
as to what the solution should be but each of these opinions 
will be strictly ex parte. The truth will be arrived at only 
through a judicial determination of the issues joined be- 
tween them. Some such process of coérdination will be in- 
dispensable after the present war. With our enormous pub- 
ic debt, economy will demand that all unnecessary over- 
lapping of military missions must be eliminated. There 
must be one single architectural plan for the whole house. 
It certainly will not do to have one architect for the 
foundations, another for the walls, and another for the roof. 
Now, how can these ex parte views be reconciled and the 


truth determined? The answer is very simple. It is only 
necessary to bring the three experts together in an open 
court, receive their pleadings and join their issues. Any 
competent judicial mind, after sufficient time for e nlighten 
ment and investigation, can weigh these issues and make a 
sound decision. This is the recognized method of reconcil 
ing conflicting expert views in our courts. And by this 
method issues just as complicated and technical as the issues 
between land, sea and air experts are decided daily. ‘The es 
sential thing is to require each expert to present his case 
in the presence of the other two— subject to open rebuttal 
by either or both of them. Indeed this process, through 
mutual education, will generally have a salutary effect in 
narrowing the issues themselves. 

It would not be difficult to establish such an open court. 
A commission of able and broad-minded civilians including 
professional men, scientists, educators, and men of affairs 
would have no difficulty in solving the problem. It would 
not be necessary for the members of such a commission to 
master all of the technicalities of land, sea, and air war 
fare. The three experts would always be present to en 
lighten them sufficiently for them to intervene with com 
mon sense and practical wisdom whenever their advisors 
failed to agree. It can safely be predicted that the verdict 
of such a commission would be accepted by Congress and 
the American people as the real foundation of a sound 
military policy and an economical military budget. 


Duty 


The soldier with years of campaigning behind him has, perforce, 
acquired a philosophic outlook towards turns of fortune. If one plan 


goes wrong there is need to make another, that is all. 


And, as for 








despair—there was no room for despair in Dodd’s make-up. The regi- 
ment had taught him that he must do his duty or die in the attempt; 
a simple enough religion fit for his simple mind. As long as there 
was breath in his body or a thought in his mind he must struggle on; 
as long as he went on trying there was no need to meditate on success 
or failure. The only reward for the doing of his duty would be the 
knowledge that his duty was being done. That was how honour 
called; and glory—the man in the ranks did not bother with glory, 
nor did the men a century later who died in the poison gas at Ypres.— 


Rifleman Dodd, by C. S. Forester. 






































NCO 


By Colonel Russell P. Reeder, Jr. 


Many of our old-time noncoms have left their outfits to 
attend Officer Candidate Schools and to be commissioned. 
We can’t find fault with them for that and in most cases 
T 
! 


thev will make excellent ofhcers because they have that 


“know how” that only experience can bring. But the loss 
to those outfits which have depended on old time noncoms 
is not to be taken lightly. But let me tell you about Sergeant 
Danicl. Modesty was one of Sergeant Daniel's traits; there 
fore, | am not using his right name. 

When I was a brand new second lieutenant, | reported to 
Company A of a regiment at Fort Benning. The skipper of 
the outfit, after I had reported and he had welcomed me to 
the company, said, “Lieutenant, you are lucky. I am going 
to assign you to command the 2d Platoon. The 2d Platoon 
has one of the best platoon sergeants in the United States 
Army.” He turned to the first sergeant and said, “Please ask 
Sergeant Daniel to report.” 

In a few moments, a young, alert, intelligent looking 
soldier presented himself, stood attention better than 
the average West Point cadet, and turned out a snappy 
salute. [he captain introduced me to Sergeant Daniel, then 
shuflled a few papers on his desk, and the sergeant and |] 
stepped outside. 

“Sir, We 
officers of the platoon down in my tent and I would like to 
introduce them to you if I may,” 


re having a meeting of the noncommissioned 


\ the sergeant said. So we 
went down to Sergeant Daniel's tent where he introduced 
me to the NCOs of the platoon. 

“We are meeting to go over the details of the coming 
” Daniels explained. “We are determined 
to qualify the platoon 100 per cent. Now we are singling 
out the men we think will need extra instruction, and we 
are going to start on them first. Is that all right, sir?” 

Who would say no? 


range season, sit 


During the range season, which was my first as compared 
with Sergeant Daniel's fifth, I learned many things from 
him. His always respectful guidance and ‘counsel were 
most instructive. The more I associated with Sergeant 
Daniel the more I seemed to learn. 

Later we were getting ready to put on a demonstration 
for the Infantry School. 1 was so new that I was thinking 
not only of what to do, but how to do it. During the demon 
stration in extended order drill I forgot a signal. Sergeant 
Daniel, who was near me, lying on the ground, sensed that 
I was confused and said, “Sir, isn’t it time to give them this 
signal?” And he showed me the signal. I gave it to the pla- 
toon and he jumped up and yelled, “Come on you men, do 
as the lieutenant tells you! 

I heard him back up the company commander one after- 
noon in a speech to the men of the platoon. The captain 
was on the war path and had jacked up two or three men of 
the company with a jerk. “T heard some of you men say you 
think C aptain Smith is tough. Well, he is not tough—he’s 
strict! There is a difference between toughness and strict- 
ness. The Old Man makes the mess officer get down to 





the kitchen forty-five minutes before breakfast be aus 
he knows this will bring the mess sergeant too, and be ay 
he knows we have some green cooks. He does this b 
he wants you to have a good breakfast. He’s got Clark in op 
extra duty this Saturday afternoon because he won: py; 
up with any sloppiness. He’s got Wood on extra di 
because at inspection this morning he found him ¢: «ti; 
over a drunk. He’s not tough; he’s just strict. He insis 
Daniel had great 
not pa in the platoon, but in A Company. 


t like soldiers—not recruits.” 


I remember a clothes-marking formation. | attend 
as sort of grand supervisor. The sergeant and I wer 
ferring before the work started. Being green, | asked Se; 
geant Dani | how the clothes would be marked. He t| 


a moment and said, “Sir, would you mind going « 





the orderly room and looking up the \rmy Regulat 
how to mark clothes so you can check on me as to W t| 
I went over to the « 
room, and read the AR and came back. When the 
tion got underway, 


or not I am doing this right?” 


it was evident that Sergeant Dar 
had thoroughly prepared himself for the formation 
not—but I was prepared from then on. 

We became close personal friends, and before | 
was urging him to enter the West Point Prepa 


Sch i il, 


entrance examination. Sergeant Daniel refused. 





which trains enlisted men for the West Poi 


rather stay with A Company,” he said. 





loday first sergeants like Daniel are few and | 





tween. Our Army has been combed for officer material. 
stripes of a noncom are being worn by many young m 





who are just starting to learn how to command squads a 

to be platoon sergeants. These new NCOs are taking ho! 
where many ol these old timers and others who went to t! 
OCS left off. They have a definite heritage to live up t 
and live up to it they must. We can’t all be officers. TI 


value of a good noncommissioned officer to his unit 








yond words. He is a leader who is one of the men. 

In Tunis the Axis army was trapped, not only 
Strategy, but by the determined leadérship of noncoms 
the NCOs are not good, a unit does not go forward 

Top-notch NCOs are at a premium in the jungle warfar 
of the Southwest Pacific and South Pacific. The secret 
jungle warfare is small-unit leadership. In the jungle smal 
units are virtually on their own most of the time. NCOs 
who can command their units and look after their men 
invaluable. The captain of the company has been referr 
to as “The Father of The Company.” In this type of wa 
fare the squad leader is really “The Father of The Squa 
The men look to him for tactical leadership. In additior 
the NCO must see that strict anti-malarial and sanit | 
measures are carried out. To have his squad function 1h 
must be 








master at scouting and patrolling. When 


fighting starts, the men will expect their leaders to kn , 
everything. 
The noncommissioned officers who can command thei 
units efficiently and bring their men through will not on! 
pay off Uncle Sam for heir warrants, but they wil! be th 
ones who will actually dish out defeat to the Japs and the & 
Nazis. 
Many of the noncoms who, today, are wearing stripes ' 
will earn bars on the field of battle. Old-timers like Sergea™ 
Daniel who “Would rather stay with A Company,” vill not | 


turn down promotion when they earn it in comb: 
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The Reich Labor Service 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts 


\s in the United States with the Civilian Conservation 
, Re ichsarbeitsdienst “enci imped” | abor service was 
aken in Germany on a voluntary basis for the purpose 
ting an unprecedented unemployment problem. The 

untary Labor Service was organized by the Weimar Re 

lic the height of the depression, in 1931. After the 
ame to power, this service was made compulsory, and 

cal along the ideas of its leader, Colonel Konstantin 
rye former general staff officer of the Old Army and of 
Reichswehr. Since the Party Day of 1934 it has been a 

t of the party organization. Hierl, born in Bavaria in 

had exhibited special gifts for the teaching and writ 


¢ of military history. By the end of the First World War 


~ 


tit 


Pe 


but t! 


alit 
tr 


* 
IN 


was First General Staff Officer with an army on the 


estern Front and was soon afterward called to the Reichs 


Ministry, where he prepared several of the service 


gulations for the new army. He also began a history of 


World War—Der Weltkrieg in Umrissen—of which 
t volumes have been published. During 1919 he par 
pated in the anti-Communist fights in Bavaria where he 


ned experiences which led to the writing of a work en- 


| the Conduct of War with Improvised Armies (1923). 
| his book came to the somewhat unorthodox conclusion 
such armies may prove valuable, provided good leader 
nnel is available from the outset: “Anything can be 
rovised more easily and rapidly than leaders.” Military 
oop was discussed by Hierl as follows: “Confidence 
leader and personal loyalty to him may give impro- 
troops the support w which veteran troops aap 
gh well-settled arrangements of the service and < 
y-rooted discipline. The higher leader cannot exert 
nal influence in the same ways as the lower leader, 
e higher leaders must step out of their cold imperson- 
ind aloofness. Meeting their subordinates and the 
man to man, they must from time to time find the 


n Hitler's Second Army to be published in the near future by The 
RY JOURNAL. 


right word tor them Improvised troops can be led by men, 
not by officials.” 

hough still a member of the “non-political” Reichswehu 
Hierl took a rather prominent part in the discussions of 
German disarmament which threatened him and his com 
rades with “technological unemployment.” He protested 
violently, declaring that “everyone who hands a weapon 
over to foreigners, commits a sin against his own nation 
those who treasonably serve the fore ign powers, must be met 
by the tate reserved for treason.” [hat attracted Hitler’: 
attention. In 1920 Flitler tried to interest Hier] in his own 
party. He was particularly struck by the statement that the 
politicians of the German Right, the men who wanted rr 
venge, “must recognize that the idea of national liberation 
is still-born as long as the larger part of labor is left cold by 
it,” a remark which touched strongly Hitler's own purpose 
in the founding of the NSDAP, the A in the title of the 
party standing for Arbeiter, laborer. 

But Hierl, leaving the Reichswehr in 1924 as a colonel 
preferred General Ludendorff to Corporal Hitler and 
joined the Tannenberg-Bund, a nationalist organization 
Only in 1927 did he join the Nazi party, becoming a leader 
member of the “Brown House” directorate two years late1 
As an old general-staff man he was entrusted with the 
planning activities of the party. In that position he formu 
lated several of the Nazi tenets on agriculture: Soil must 
no longer be the object of finance speculation; Germans 
must be brought back to the soil; there must be German 
settlement in the East to ward off the Slavic flood. Hier! 
also framed the party's military program which embraced 
the mass army and conscription. 

Increasingly, Hierl turned to the ideas and practical 
problems involved in youth labor service. For Hier] labor 
service was not to be a temporary makeshift for the purpose 
of combatting unemployment or a doubtful substitute for 
general military conscription. He wanted it to become an 
indispensable part of national service, together with obliga 
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Some day Germany would need soldiers and so 
young workers were taught the virtues of military life. 


tory education and general conscription which, sooner or 
later, was to be reéstablished in Germany 

Every German was to serve his country not only in war- 

time with weapons but also in time of peace with tools. 
“Every German is worker and fighter for his people.” Labor 
Service was to be an instrument of “State political educa- 
tion” by which hand-toilers and brain workers, each one 
a “soldier of labor,” would be welded together, by which 
urban children would be brought back to the land and 
away from the race-destroying cities. This union, or re- 
union, of the toilers of the brain and hand was one of the 
basic tenets of the NSDAP. Hitler declared on May l, 
1933: “Brain and hand workers must never be allowed to 
oppose each other. Brain workers must not look down on 
those who ‘merely’ stand behind the vise or at the engine 
or behind the plough. Every German at one time of his 
life must become acquainted with this kind of work; the 
manual laborer must also in turn learn that brain work is 
necessary as well.” Both kinds of work and of workers were 
to be united on the soil, for according to Nazi doctrine: 
“Everything genuine is connected with the soil. Out of it 
grew the strength of nations. Consequently, lost strength 
can only be regained from the soil. The work of German 
youth on the German soil is the most genuine basis for the 
fulfillment of the educational tasks posited for the German 
by National Socialism.” 

Hierl was radical enough to plan a two years’ service for 
all young men between 17 and 23, which would have made 
a conscript labor army of 900,000 men plus a ten per cent 
leader personnel. After the Nazi accession to power, Hier] 
was made Secretary of State for Labor Service, a position in 
which he could apply his organizing talents acquired in the 
great General Staff, as his biographers emphasize, as well as 
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the centralizing policies of the Nazi party. For hin 
ning with regard to labor was “strategy in the camp 
obtain the freedom of our bread.” Autarchy in food s inp) 
was to be the specific objective of the Labor Service hi; 
the totality of German strategy. Its work was conse: 
directed at winning new land and improving old land 
the Reich, including districts constantly threater 


flood or land to be “dyked in’ "along the North Sea Coas 
It was to undertake work which by “c apitalistic” calcul tion 
could never have been sanctioned, but which would be of 


rman agriculture, settlements a ,; 
“planning” of the Reich. The achievements of the RAD) fo, 
the vears from 1933-36, when 1,600,000 male work 
100,000 female workers had served with the RAI 
stated as follows: 


immense value to Germ 





Protection against flood provided for ... 120,000 h 
Made accessible by new roads ....... saieclio 
Gained by consolidation of fields 

Flurbereinigung) and new roads 40,000 
Ditto through tree cutting 25,000 


Added to Germany's arable land 345.000 


One hectare equals 2.471 acres. 







The performance of the RAD during its budget 
1937-38 (April 1 to March 31) is given in these fig 
29,000 hectares of farm land were secured against inun 
tions through the construction of dykes and drain: 1a 
118,000 ) hectases of swamp lands were drained ; 
proved; 31,000 hectares of “infinitesimal” hol > ig were 
united in more rational agricultural enterprises or opened 
up by roads. By removing trees, levelling, deep ploughing 
9,000 hectares were opened to full agricultural usage, while 
1,500 hectares were gained from the sea along the coast. By 
the building of 380 kilometers of roads, 40,000 hectares of 
inaccessible farm lands or wastelands were opened up. The 
addition through RAD work, of new, fully cultivated lands 
to the German farm acre age during that year was 35,00 
hectares. Assistance was rendered to 3,000 individual settk 
ments by building roads, levelling terrain, providing housing 
foundations, and so on. Over 5,000 hectares were prepared 
for forestation and 2,500 hectares planted with forest trees 
It was estimated that this work would add 60-70 million 
Reichsmarks a year to the value of German agricultural out 
put, or the yearly product of 200,000 hectazes, enough t 
provide for the food needs of 350,000 ) people. 

These additions to Germany’s agricultural acreage, 
should be remembered, were not enough to compensate for 
the ground space she had lost during the same time to her 
Wehrmacht, to aviation fields, army camps, and other mili- 
tary and naval installations. For the ploughed lands of the 
old Reich in the same period when Hierl's boys : ded t 
it, were reduced from approximately twenty million hectares 
in 1933 to nineteen miillion in 1938. 

On the whole, the tendency in the use of new! 
German land has been to add to existing farms 


C reated 
| make 


their size somewhat more economic by assigning them 
small plots won here and there from the not so wild Ger 

man wilderness—10,531 hectares in 1929, 17,707 hectares 
in 1932, 22,044 hectares in 1936 and 21,097 hectares ™ 


1937—rather than to provide new peasant settlements. The 
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s who always extol settlement and peasant policies have 

. far less acreage available for such purposes than the 
tblic, which once in a while bought out a Junker. 

y their settlement aie are to come from lands to be 

1ered outside Germany. 

Nazi expressing himself about the RAD and its value, 

d emphasize its immediate education and _ political 
ncies and effects. Its supreme purpose, he would say, 
overcome all sorts of inter-human tensions which 

ger or destroy political unity and to establish unity 
among all Germ: ans. Tensions among human beings 

ck to a person ’s over-estimation of himself, to his in 

tion to think better of himself than of the idea which 
called upon to serve. They can never be removed by 
\dividual himself who provokes them, but only by the 
nunity in which the individual finds a place com- 
nsurate with his abilities. Consequently community edu- 

n is the only basis for the forming of a unified political 
This formative process is prepared by school and Hitler 
Youth and then finished by the RAD which assembles the 
age group in whom this political will is finally shaped. The 
RA D is therefore “the school of modesty” for the education 
of the new type of German man, the “Workman,” the 
Arbeitsmann, a type as definite in the future German life 
as the “gentleman” in the life of the English. This type has 
threefold roots, in the worker, the peasant, the soldier, and 
is ruled by three kinds of laws, those of loyalty, obedience, 


t 


The land reclamation project of the Labor Corps failed to satisfy Der Fuehrer’s demands for Lebensraum. 
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comradeship, all of which are taught and cultivated in the ; 
RAD camps. 

Supported by such arguments, Hier! won his battle to 
carry on the RAD at the time when military conscription 
was reintroduced in the Reich and industrialists 
hoped the resultant shortage of labor would cause the Reich 
to discontinue the RAD. As Hierl emphasized in a news 
paper article in the spring of 1935: “The Wehrmacht is 
called upon to protect the German living space to the out 


WwW he n 





side, the RAD is the guarantor that our people at home will 
This latter task 
the Wehrmacht with its purely military training could not 
perform, for pre-1914 experience had shown that “the young 

I as a Social Democrat, left 


worker who entered the 
the army as a well-drilled soldier, but still remained a Social 


never again be torn apart by class conflicts.” 


army 
Democrat.” In spite, therefore, of the manpower shortages | 
in the Reich, the RAD was allowed to carry on. Whether in 
the final balance the loss of manpower to German wat ! 
economy is outweighed by the gain in morale, remains for 
the historian of the German war effort to decide 

T he ofhcer pe rsonnel to le ad the RAD youth came from 
a Reich School for Labor Service, Reich- 
Potsdam. A Reich School 
for Labor Technique in the Rhinluch, a swampy district ‘ 
outside Berlin, prepared drainage specialists, while thirteen ‘ 
district schools produced the middle ranks of officers and 
numerous lower ranks, all of whom were required to under- 


a training center, 


schule fiir den Arbeitsdienst, at 
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go some actual work with the spade. Each leader must 
know how to handle spade and pickaxe, how to bind revet- 
ments, how to cut trees, how to build simple roads, how to 
place workers at a project, in order to be able to superintend 
these things. In addition the leader personnel had to be 
familiar with economic problems, sports and gymnastics, 
civic education, and labor ethics. 

It was in ex-ofhicers of the army that Hierl found the 
qualifications for the highest positions in the RAD. Among 
these were Colonel Beinther, chief of the RAD propa- 

ganda and press relations department, Major Baron Loftel 
holz von Colberg, chief of the personnel department, 
Tholens, a former naval officer, chief of the planning and 
training department. Of the twenty-nine regional com- 
manders in 1934, fifteen were ex-oflicers, most of them older 
men, all over thirty by the end of the last war, and most of 
them former members of the “White Guards” of Germany’s 
stormy years of 1918-20. 

By a Reich law of June 26, 1935, labor service to last for 
six, later for twelve months, was made compulsory. The 
law declared that RAD is honor service to the German 
people; all young Germans from the end of their 18th to 
the end of their 25th year, of either sex, are bound to serve 
their people in the RAD, voluntary entrance in the RAD 
being permissible at seventeen years. The RAD was to edu 
cate German youth in the spirit of National Socialism and 
towards folk community and a true concept of labor, in par 
ticular towards respect for manual labor. It falls into the 
purview of the Reich Ministry of the Interior under which 
the Reich Labor Leader, Reichsarbeitsfiihrer, a rank which 
Hierl now holds in addition to that of Secretary of State, 
maintains power of command over the RAD. The RAD 
Reichsleitung itself is a “Supreme Reich authority” or 
Oberste Reichsbehérde, divided into a number of offices and 
inspectorates. No non-Aryan or Aryan with a non-Aryan 
wile is permitted to serve in this organization. 

The methods of handling, housing, feeding, clothing, 
marching, drilling, punishing the members of the RAD are 
thoroughly military. They are clothed in uniforms, every 
member carrying on the left upper sleeve a sign in the form 
of a shield, with a white spade inside the shield and the 
number of the unit in red; for the officers the spade is 
aluminum colored. The other distinctions in the RAD uni- 
forms are too numerous to mention here. 

Members are exercised and drilled in military style. The 
RAD Service Regulations “are not an end in themselves, 
but rather ways and means for the education towards disci- 
pline. Discipline is absolute subordination of one’s own will 
under the laws of a community and the orders of its leaders. 
The inward conviction of the necessity of the individual's 
subordination for the purposes of an orderly community 
and the concept of obedience as moral duty form the psycho- 
logical basis of a true discipline.” The exercises include the 
“parade step,” or a form of goosestepping, which they per- 
form with spades shouldered. The Order of Punishments or 
Strafordnung of 1936 is of more than military severity, run- 
ning up to eight months’ arrest, which is more than can be 
inflicted by individual superiors in any army we know. 

Every member, high or low, must obtain a marriage per- 
mit from his superiors, without which he cannot marry, a 
measure more particularly directed at the leadership per- 
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sonnel who can hardly hope to enter matrimony 
their twenty-fifth year. While somewhat contrary 
man race policies, this indicates that an RAD office 
ficial is only sufficiently well paid to afford marriag: 

he attains that age. 

The ranks and organization of the RAD are milit.ry 
character. The Arbeitsdienstabteilung, “the real life «cll 
the RAD,” is the basic unit, with the following appr 
personnel and strength: 


( 


Personnel Rank N 
Unit leader, or Abteilungsfiihrer Oberstfeldmeister 
Platoon leader or Zugfiihrer Oberfeldmeister 


Feldmeister 

Unterfeldmeister ? 
Obertruppfihrer 4 
Truppfihrer 


Truppfiihre r 


Troop leader, or 


Truppfiihrer applicants 2 
Administrator, or Verwalter Amtswalter 
Assistant to the Verwalter Obertruppfiihrer 


Quartermaster, or Quartiermeister Unterfeldmeister or 
Obertruppfiihrer 
Master of Ordnance, or Zeugmeister 
Medical sergeant, or Heilgehilfe Obertruppfiihrer o 
Truppfiihrer 
Master Foreman, or Obervorman- Obervormanner 
ner 
Foremen, or Vormanner Vormanner, one of 
whom is 
to the medical 


geant 


assistant 


Workmen, or Arbeitsmanner 
Volunteers, or Freiwillige including one tailor 
one cobbler, one 
cook, one mechani 


and bandmen 2 


The higher leadership within the RAD begins with th 
Arbeitsfiihrer, the rank immediately above the Oberstleld 
meister, and goes on through the Oberarbeitsfiihrer, Ober 
starbeitsfiihrer, Generalarbeitsfiihrer, Obergeneralarbeit: 
fiihrer to Reichsarbeitsfiihrer, with a parallel organization 
for the administrative personnel. 

The RAD has a budget of its own, as part of the Reich 
budget. It is this budget that provides one of the reasons 
why the RAD is called an “institution of the Nazi party @ 
well as of the State,” with the latter footing the bill. | 
field work was divided territorially into thirty-fiv abo 
districts, or Arbeitsgaue at the end of 1938; each Gau 
headed by an Arbeitsgaufiihrer, is subdivided into from s» 
to eight Labor Service Groups or Arbeitsdienstgruppen, an 
the latter in turn into from six to eight Labor Service Se: 
tions, or Arbeitsdienstabteilungen, the active servic« 
camp units. 

Registration, induction and Hscharge of the RAD men 
bers was originally done by the State employment ollices 
Arbeitsamter, but was subsequently transferred | State 
Registry Offices for the RAD. They as well as the Reic! 
Direction or Reichsleitung of the RAD and the Arbeitsga 
Directions are state offices, taking care of the administrative 
work. In order, however, to ensure party contro! an NS 
Labor Service, National Sonialistincher Arbeitscienst ™ 
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n has been set up, headed by Hierl, through which 
-y officials undertake the “economic and educational 
iship” of the RAD men as well as the selecting and ap- 
nting of instructors. 

\fter the close of his service the RAD man receives a 
r Service Passport, an official certificate showing that 
bearer has served his term, that he “who has served 

this sign, has proved that he is ready to work for 
reconstruction of our Fatherland.” It promises him pref- 
ntial treatment in placements through the employment 
es. A foundation, the so-called Arbeitsdank, was formed 

November, 1933, for the purpose of taking care of boys 

virls who had served their terms, enabling them by 
ial schooling and other measures, to find employment in 
ustrv and elsewhere, as well as assisting those who had 
red in health during the RAD service. All members and 
members of the RAD are automatically members of the 
eitsdank, wearing a badge which shows the symbol of 
RAD, spade and ear of grain. 

Service in the RAD has become the prerequisite of prac- 
“ all the careers open in the Third Reich. The entrance 
1as been lowered during the present war, and the serv- 
ere to three months in order to enable young men 

to enter the armed forces at an earlier age. The labor service 
though legally has only slowly 
een evolved due, in part, to fundamental differences of 
opinion about the kind of work they should do, whether 
uld perform it in the field or in homes. There were 
organized in October, 1938, 665 RAD camps for female 
youths, with only 28,000 labor maids. 

Helping in the indoctrinating process is a special paper 
which the RAD has published since 1934: Der Arbeits- 
mann, published by Franz Eher. The Reich Direction of 
the RAD is located at Berlin, Grunewald, Schinkelstrasse. 

In the present war the RAD forms part of the total “in 
vestment” or Einsatz of German labor. This, according to 
German leaders, has given the Reich advantages lacking in 
the First World War—when the unified direction and 
placing of labor failed because all the organization for this 
purpose had been introduced long after the outbreak of 


tor women, introduced, 


} 
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thev s 


5 hostilities, instead of being considered beforehand. The 


RAD was also supposed to place Germany in a position of 
superiority over its enemies in the present war with their 
ince mplete mobilization of labor. The service in the RAD 
has been relaxed only slightly, indicating a recognition of 

vital importance within the German war scheme, its doc- 
trinal as well as its economic importance. Only occasionally 
are young men excused from the service, as in the case of 
young Alsatians of the birth years 1920-24 who were will- 
ing to volunteer for the army or the SS-in-Arms. 

| here are descriptions of the war work of the RAD, in- 
cluding books like Obergeneralarbeitsfiihrer Will Decker’s 
With the Spade Through Poland: The RAD in the Polish 
Campaign (Berlin 1939). Recent German newspapers and 
magazines feature stories of the RAD men, fully uniformed 
and cquipped with rifles, performing military labor duties at 
or near the front. PK reporters and artists show them under- 
taking such difficult tactical feats as manning assault boats 
in a river crossing. While these may refer only to training 
mancuvers rather than operations under fire, they tend to 
show the increasingly military character of the RAD as the 





war drags out. There seems to be little doubt that the RAD 
men are used as labor service troops often in direct contact 
with Organization Todt, Technische Nothilfe, and Nazi 
Motor Transport Corps units. 

The RAD for girls was increased in extent and employed 
on the home front, as well as outside the Reich. “Whatever 
the demands, whether an urgent call for harvesting in the 
field in the front of the Westwall, whether to take care of 
the young under the threatening shadow of war, whether 
the care of an evacuated village o or oa gathering of grapes, 
we have always lived up to them,” a “labor maid” wrote in a 
book on her service during the war (Hilde Haas, Ich wa 
Arbeitsmaid.im Kriege. Leipzig, 1942 

Like the SS-in-Arms, the RAD has been employed t 
absorb non-German but Germanic elements. More than a 
thousand Dutch labor service men were reported to have 
volunteered in November, 1942, for the RAD at the Eastern 
front. When the RAD insisted that the 
minors show written 


volunteers as 
permission from their 

guardians, over half of them could not produce it 
showed, as a Dutch N 


_e or 

, which 
azi paper put it, that there was more 
opposition against the new times among the elders than 
among the young ones. The various Quisling parties have 
closely imitated the RAD. Compulsory shor service was 
introduced for all Dutch of both sexes from eighteen to 
twenty-five in May, 1941, the service to last for six months 
They are said to take the oath to Hitler as 
Germanic people.” 


“leader of all the 
The Norwegian Labor Service, also 
compulsory, is headed by an SS General Frolich-Hansen 
and was prolonged from three to six months in November, 
1942. During 1942, 20,000 youths, mostly at twenty years 
of age, pe wtonmed this service, and another 40,000 are ex 
pected to be called in for 1943. A girls’ labor service is also 
planned. Another form of enticing juvenile labor in Nor 
way to take up work for Germany is to make them volun 
teer for a three years’ apprenticeship in the Reich motorcar 
workshops. 

The Balkan nations such as Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Croatia, as also Slovakia and Hungary, have all introduced 
labor service in one form or another; Rumania, for instance. 
having established such a service in 1940, during 1942 
changed the age limits from twenty—twenty-five years to 
seventeen-twenty, with a serv ice lasting five months. It is 
reported that Hier] in October, 1942, visited these countries 
in order to make the Gleichschaltung more complete, to ask 
the governments in question to make a census of all their 
workers, skilled and unskilled, and to send to Germany a 
fixed quota, replacing the present “voluntary” system, while 
directing the rest into more essential production. 

In 1942 a two volume edition of Hierl’s writings was 
brought out by the party publishing house. They included 
a lecture given by him in 1904 in the great General Staff on 

“Victory over Superiority. Das Reich, Goebbels’ own 
paper, in reviewing it indicated that Hierl’s methods, al 
ways proceeding from military considerations, had gone far 
towards overcoming the possible superiority of manpower on 
the part of Germany's enemies. It is from this angle that the 
work and intentions of a man like Hierl must be under 
stood: He has prepared and carried out a part of a General 
Staff officer’s plan of labor mobilization which affords effec 
tive assistance to the regular armed forces. 
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Gas Training 


By Lieutenant Colonel John L. Miles 


It's seldom the fault of unit commanders when gas train- 
ing fails of its.purpose. More often than not the unit com- 
mander is chemically conscious but the gas officer himself 
is chemically unconscious. To be successful gas training 
must be as realistic as possible. Demonstrations should be 
under nearly normal combat conditions, and lectures should 
never be stale repetition of the speaker's facts and fancies. 

Consider two demonstrations: One of troops landing on 
friendly shores and the other of troops landing on hostile 
shores. What should the demonstration be like? What are 
the conditions imposed? Let’s consider each. 

In landing on friendly shores incendiaries will probably 
be met. Troops should be taught to handle them; what to 
do and what not to do. Construct building shells, fill them 
with trash, fire them and fight the bombs with pyrene, 
carbon dioxide, soda-acid extinguishers, stirrup pumps and 
sand. Hold night demonstrations. If possible, have an air- 
plane flying overhead. Draw every possible bit of drama 
into the situation. 

In landing on unfriendly shores, smoke may be first. It 
isn't easy merely to march through it by the compass, par- 
ticularly if the blanket is 2,000 meters long and 500 meters 
deep such as the Germans used between St. Avold and 
Saaralben. Lead a group of men into a screen 200 yards by 
50 yards and see what happens. If that isn’t confusing 
enough throw in a little tear gas. Now, seriously, how will 
officers keep control? Don’t delude yourself with the 
thought that night movements and movements in smoke 
are similar. 

With such demonstrations your chemical training will be 
off to a good start. But, first, throw out all words like 
diphenylaminechlorarsine, diphenylcyanoarsine and chlor- 
acetophenone. You probably can’t pronounce them cor- 
rectly yourself and, unless you are a graduate chemist 
(which ought not to be held against you, but which is) they 
mean nothing to you. Stick to DM, DC and tear gas. 

Show the men how to put on a gas mask. Watch each 
man closely and critically. The first time he makes even a 
slight error correct him. Don’t let errors be repeated and 
compounded. Instruct either a small group yourself or have 
sufficient assistants to supervise each man. 

Gas recognition isn’t easy to put over. Introduce only a 
few gases at a time and make the demonstration realistic. 
A dry lecture and a few sniffs won't put it over. And 
throughout the demonstration stress the two cardinal rules 
of gas discipline: (1) On detecting gas put on your gas 
mask; and (2) if gassed, rest quietly—don’t waste your 
energy. 

For decontamination training prepare a list showing 
where in the regiment, battalion or company the protective 
clothing, brooms, pails, cans and shovels came from. If you 
use a rake, explain that it is not an item of issue and say 
where you got it. Use training films 3-667 and 3-687 and 
film bulletin 28. They are excellent. Get an old car from 
salvage and hang a rifle or two, some old clothes, cans— 


whatever makes sense—on it and blow up a mustard ning 
(simulated or otherwise) over the whole thing. Ther have 
the class clean it up. Make them wear gas masks anv con 
vince them that it is a hard and disagreeable job, « \ubj, 
hard as speed and thoroughness are essential. 

Don’t try to decontaminate a couple of square yo ds ip 
the middle of a ten acre field. In combat you don’t do thar. 
you walk around. Think in terms of terrain. Ravin 
be gas traps. Clearings surrounded by woods may <hield 
enemy airplanes equipped with spray. Side hills are 
place to locate gasproof shelters. Spend four hours, if neces. 
sary, preparing a demonstration which may take only thirty 
seconds. Make your demonstrations tactically sound and tn 
to get a bang and some fire into each. It pays; men \ 
remember what you are trying to teach. 

Tabulate the ordinary rules of gas discipline and pos 
them on company bulletin boards and arrange with the 
company commander to have a knowledge of them open 
sesame to a week-end pass. Here they are: 

(1) Take care of the mask. Report minor defects 
promptly to the company’s noncommissioned gas officer: 
(name them) and have them repaired immediately. 

(2) Carry the mask at all times on tactical maneuver 
or keep it within six seconds’ reach. Wear it enough so that 
your efficiency is reduced only slightly and your breathing 
muscles are developed. 

(3) Learn to identify chemical odors. The field detectior 
set has four gases. There are dozens more. Natural odor 
are combinations of chemicals. Smell the round full odor of 
a rose and compare it with a rose perfume bought at som 
cheap store. Battle odors, decomposing flesh, gangrene 
even new mown hay, have a texture that is different fron 
a chemical odor. Learn to distinguish between them. If i: 
doubt, put the mask on. 

(4) Put the mask on with ease and rhythm. Accuracy is 
much more important than speed. Almost everyone can 
hold his breath for forty-five seconds, while the slowest man 
will get his mask on in fifteen. That's a safety factor of three 
to one. 

(5) Leave the mask on until ordered to remove it, and 
then do so only after testing for gas. More casualties wil 
occur from premature removal of the mask than from dela) 
in adjusting’ it. Many gases temporarily destroy the « 
factory nerves, so you cannot tell by smell whether you ar 
in gas or not. If uncertain, leave the mask on. 

(6) Adjust protective clothing, if you have it. If not 
check to see that all buttons of the uniform are buttoned 
Pack a handkerchief around the neck, tie the sleeves tight 
around the wrists, and stuff the trousers inside the boots 
or leggings. Keep the air from circulating into the clothing 
These measures will protect for a time. Get out of the ares 
if you can, but do not quit your mission. 

(7) Apply self aid. Don’t get the idea that you will hav 
to prompt the medical officer at the aid station. But you 
must know how to use protective ointment, water, some 
sort of covering and soap, with possibly some fresh air no! 
too far away. 

(8) Decontaminate weapons and clothing. The riflemar 
is compelled to use expedients. If the rifle is ir trouble, 
wash it with soap and water and cover the contaminate 
spots with protective ointment. Rub ointment into cotton 
gloves to make them protective. Of course, the ointment 
irritating to the skin; so is mustard. Choose the lesser ev! 
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ave taminated clothing may have to be cut away. Use the (10) Do not attend to the wants of nature during a gas 
on net or a knife. If you tear it, you'll probably smear attack. Blister gases attack the tender sweaty portions of 
bly tard all over the place. the “i most easily. 
9) For first echelon decontamination of vehicles, learn ) Keep your head and conserve your energy in a gas 
In se the pyrene extinguisher. Mustard is soluble in carbon can’ Sesion trained disciplined troops gas is not effective. 
hat chloride. If the contamination is Lewisite, use water, Against poorly trained, panicky troops it is bad. Don’t for- 
hay erably warm. Until the use of gas is imminent, DANC _ get that in combat there will be times when you are so com- 
ield not be in the vehicles, or, if it is, it may have deterio- pletely fagged out that you may be careless. If the enemy 
00d |. Don’t depend on it solely. learns of it, watch out. That’s when discipline counts. 
Ces- 
urty 
tn ® © * * 
post - * 
‘ The Dive Bomber 
open 
Sailing at sea these days is by no means the ing down, and the noise is screaming and 
fects job it was in the last war. In the last war you screaming, and you think to yourself, “My God! 
hicers merely had your surface raider to look after or he’s coming for me, for me! And you're standing 
your periscope to look out for, or your occasional there and you can feel the sweat running down 
uvers minefield. But in this one you've got a combina- the backs of your knees. Then he gets closer 
) that tion of all those together and added to that you and closer, and you can see those horrible 
thing have something that you can only describe in splashes of the bullets as they come across the 
the biblical words: “The terror that flies by water and go ripping across the deck—and there’s 
ction night.” Only it’s not night, it’s the dive bombers. a noise like the opening of the gates of hell, and 
odors We've just about got him taped now, believe he’s gone—and he’s dropped his bombs—and he’s 
dor of me, because when we get in the danger area we missed you! 
some know that all sorts of things can happen to us. And you stick another clip in, and you wait 
prene But principally we can expect a submarine, and for him to come back—and he will come back, 
- fron we get the old four-inch gun ready and we have and he gets his sights all set, and he has you 
Tf in her loaded; and we are standing down, and we there, dead ready, and he comes down in a 
get the Hotchkiss gun out, and we clean it and screaming, tearing dive, and you stand there and 
racy is polish it and we practice with it and we are all you're paralyzed with fright and you don’t know 
ye can set and ready. which way your deflection is and you don’t 
st man And the ship goes on doing her steady 200 know whether your gun will be properly loaded 
f three miles a day and you get closer and closer and and you don’t know whether you oughtn’t to 
closer into that area, and the sea turns from black drop the whole damn thing and go over the side 
it, and into deep green, and you know that you are —and you pray—and he comes close to you—and 
es will coming in, and you're coming in, but you're you let one little burst go out and you see the 
n delay waiting for him. You've got a gun—you can tracers, and you say “God! I’ve GOT him!” 
the « defend yourself! “Switch it just a little over to starboard—Let 
you ar And one evening, out of a clear sky, he'll come her go, boys, he’s going right into it!” And he 
on you. You see him there, right up in the dis- does—he walks right into the bullets—right smack 
If not tance, a tiny little speck, and you whip out your into them! He gives one enormous leap into 
ittoned binoculars and you look at him and you say, the air, like a tremendous hiccup—UP—and then 
es tight “Now, what is it, what is it—is it a Lockheed, is down—and he crashes—and you leave your gun, 
e. boots it a Sunderland?” And you watch it, and sud- and you go and look over the ‘side, and you watch 
lothing denly an idea flashes across the back of your it there in the water—a funny little black blob. 
he area mind: “My God! it is!” and you make one flying Then the skipper turns round and says: 
dive towards the Hotchkiss, and you scream out “Well, boys, they don’t deserve it, they wouldn’t 
ill have “Aircraft attack!” do it to us—they’ re var rats! But go on—lower 
But you Whip the covers off; she’s loaded and ready. the boat—pick ‘em up!” And we pick ’em up. 
r, some Get behind, he’s coming down to you, he’s com- If there are any Nazi airmen listening to this 
) air not —_ I wish them joy of their job. Personally I'd 
*From My Name is Frank, by Frank Laskier. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. much rather have a good Hotchkiss. 
ifleman 
trouble 
minated 
cotton 
tment is 
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set ev! 
































| am a P-38 
I'm one of those old ducks that the army worked on for 
about eight months with the notion it could make a combat 
infantryman out of the wreck, and then gave up the job. 
Frankly, I, and a lot of other P-38’s figure we didn’t do so 
badly, and that we left the Army better men than we 
entered it. You'd be surprised how many of us have made 
attempts to get back into the harness, but when the Army 
decides it doesn’t want something, it just doesn’t want it. 
[ mention this, because I don’t want anyone to get the 
Quite the 
are proud of 


notion that these are the remarks of a sorehead. 
reverse. We P-38’s Cor, at least, 
\rmy service, short as it may have been, 
take silent pride in the many marches we finished in fair 
to middling shape, and ambulances 
toting home many a youngster whose legs gave out. 


most of us 


our and we Can 


while 


were 
And, 
in years to come when we trot our grandchildren on our 
knees, we'll probab aly have hi irrowing tales to tell about how 
we won those little trophies they gave us for hitting the 
target on the rifle range, setting up a mortar, or running 


jeeps 


pes of a P-38 





the bayonet course. The last, however, is not 


because I stuck my bayonet firmly in a 2x4 holding 


of the dummies, and, by the time pulled 
forty seconds were up. 
But perhaps there are a few things a a P-38 has 


in his modicum of military experience that may b¢ 
and who will have a « 
I don’t pretend that an 
these things is particularly vital. On the oth 
military discipline is compounded of many things 
taken 


value to those who follow 
real military experience. 


them small in themselves, but, as a whole 
stuff of victory. 

Nor would | suggest that my mild oe 
sarily typical of the = as a whole. You see on 
Army in less than eight mont! 
take it that if ‘eatin Mert in one outfit 
well happen in another. So here goes. 

My Suggestion No. i is that the Army take mor 
the matter of ceremonial. 


I remember well the day I and possibly a hun 


segment of the 
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We had gone through our physical (of 
hich more later) and were finally herded into a tiny 
fice where we made room by pulling in our stomachs. 

It was a warm day and by the time a lieutenant crowded 
s way into the room we were dripping profusely. Maybe 
- nerves were on edge, too. But in spite of that it was 
solemn moment for most of us. We were about to change 
The unknown was before us, 
+ how long and to what end we could only guess. Some 

us would have liked to have seen a flag hanging on the 

|, but there was only a calendar picturing a luscious 
dy, very. 

Said the lieutenant: 


ere inducted. 


m civilians to soldiers. 


“L am about to repeat the oath. 
\Vhen I have finished, you will say ‘I do’ or ‘I don’t’ as you 
ase. It doesn’t make any difference.” 

Well! Were you ever struck in the face, unexpectedly, 

a wet, cold towel? 

By contrast, consider our reception at Camp Joseph T. 
\obinson, where many of us had our basic training. One 
_ shortly after our arrival, we gathered in one of the 
There was a band. There was a 
—. vet impressive, flag ceremonial. There was a forth- 
ight word of welcome fone General Mallon. 


al large the atres. 


There were 
0 oes talks, some of warning, but all of encouragement, by 

other officers. We felt pretty proud, I can tell you, to be 
part of the United States Army. 
induction. 

Our regimental parades added to our pride. I don’t know 
of anything—outside of actual combat—that so unifies an 
outfit as a regimental parade. The band, the flag, the re- 
viewing officers, the precise perfection of our ranks, and, 
finally, the posted order from our colonel congratulating 
us on our fine showing—all made us feel we could lick the 
world. For days boys gathered about the bulletin board 
opying the colonel’s words, to be sent home, of course, to 
let the folks know they had a real soldier in the family. 

Then I was transferred to another outfit. For more than 
four months, we didn’t have a single review. I won't say 
this was the cause, but I do know that our lack of a sense of 
outfit, our want of cohesion, was the source of considerable 
concern among our officers. Nor would I suggest that 
parades are a big factor when you are crawling on your 
belly — fire. But they are great builders of spirit, a 
spirit of pride in your squad, in your platoon, in your 

mpeny and in your regiment. A regiment that’s a smart 
outfit on parade is likely to want to be a smart outfit in the 
held. And a little flag-waving is good for the soul. 

Suggestion No. 2 has to do with follow-up in training. 

We had quite a bit of bayonet in our basic training. Not 
much, of course, because you can’t have much’of anything 
in six or seven weeks which was the le ‘ngth of our course. 
Personally, I hope it’s longer now, for six weeks give you 

i rather confused picture of the high spots. 

Hut if one thing was impressed on us more than another, 
the importance of the bayonet. As infantrymen, we 


We almost forgot our 


would probably have plenty of opportunity to use it. If we 
tailed to master it, the chances of having ore of our dog tags 
sent home were that much greater. 


ll, you don’t master the bayonet in six weeks of basic 
g. But in all of the next three or four months we 
aK have more than three or four hours work with the 


bayonet. I'll admit we all grumbled whenever we had it, 
for it’s hard work and the idea isn’t pleasant. But it got so 
that the boys in the outfit took to t: ilking among themselves 
about the lack of bayonet training. They didn't like the 
idea of going into combat without more of it 

| have taken the bayonet as an example. The same 
thing applied to map reading, first aid, the rifle, 
things. 


and other 
I never had more than a brush with first aid and 
that was in basic. The follow-up in other things seemed 
sketchy at best and certainly most intermittent. You forget 
those things without practice. It seemed to me that a litth 
less time at football, which 


hardened us but which didn't teach us much) and a little 


a little less time on marches 


more time on review ol subjects scarcely touched upon, 
would make us better and more reliable men in the held 

Suggestion No. 3 is that they take more time for the 
first physical examination and thereby save a lot of wasted 
time training misfits. 

| know I went through my induction physic: il with 
speed indicating that somebody thought the Nazis and Ja te 
were about to storm the induction center. Most of the boys 
with whom I came into contact had the same experience. 

Months later, many of these men are found to have 
defects making them unfit for active service. 
transferred to limited service, 


Some are 
others are discharged. In 
these cases, the Army’s training efforts are largely wasted, 
the money spent on these men is wasted, and the men 
themselves have lost the months they might have been 
devoting to useful civilian production. 

It seems to me that ten or fifteen minutes saved by rush 
ing men through their first physical examination is paid for 
many times by months of training virtually thrown aw: 1V. 
I won't say that a more deliberate examination to begin 
with would necessarily reveal all these defects that « rop out 
in training, but it would catch a lot of them. 

It might be that a scheduled ~ of a follow-up exami 

nation at the conclusion, say, of basic training would 
eliminate many of these physically or mentally unqualified 
men. As it is, there is little, if any, follow-up unless the 
man actually becomes ill, or breaks down in one way or 
another. Then there’s the cost of hospitalization, let alone 
the cost of the training that has been wasted. I dare say 
that if a man has something wrong that slipped by when 


* he first entered the Army, it will he easier to spot the diffi 


culty after two months of rigorous tre uininy. 

Suggestion No. 4 has to do with training schedules. 

I think that if training schedules aren’t to be followed, o 
can't be followed, they had better not be posted in the first 
place. We had quite a bit of experience along this line. 

“W hat’ Ss up tod: Ly? ” a chi ap would ye ll, while tight ning 
the blanket on his bunk. 

“The training schedule says an hour of physical training, 
an hour of map reading, two hours extended order, and, 
in the afternoon. . r 

“The hell with the training schedule. 
what we're going to do.” 

More than once, I’ve seen officers go into a huddle on the 
field to figure out what the company will do for the next 
hour. 


I want to know 


That sort of procedure doesn’t make for confidence 


among the men. They've gathered, by that time, that they 
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are in a dangerous business, and the more they know about 
it the less dangerous it will be. They are quick to discover 
that their training may be without plan, or if it has a plan, 
the plan isn’t foHowed. They conclude, perhaps wrongly, 
that their training is a hit-and-miss affair, and that conclu- 
sion worries them. The soldier won't sound off publicly 
about this, for it’s not in his province, but it’s in his mind. 

I've discovered that the oficer who commands the most 
respect and, in the long run, the greatest popularity in his 
command, is the officer who does have a schedule, who 
sticks to it as much as possible, and who insists upon his 
men learning their stuff and performing to the best of their 
ability. Sure, the soldier will gripe about the evils of long 
marches, of digging foxholes, of the affinity of dust for 
rifles. But he knows, within himself, that he’d rather learn 
these things, according to a well planned training schedule, 
than to discover, too late, that he doesn’t know his stuff. 

My last suggestion is not for this war, because it’s too late. 
It has to do with the P-38’s themselves. While it is true a 
man of 38 years, or over, was discharged on his own request, 
his request usually followed a most insistent campaign to 
get him out of the service. As a result of this procedure, 
many men applied for a discharge who really didn’t want 
one, but who decided there was no use trying to stay where 
they weren't wanted. 

But many of these men were good soldiers with months 


Nae 
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of training. No doubt, most of them were beyond th 
for making the best combat troops, but certainly there 
many places in the Army where their services would 
been of value. I don’t mean latrine details, either. 

of these men, on years of experience behind the: 
capable of instructing, of handling office work, of ser 
many ways, perhaps in their own outfits, perhaps i in 

You don’t need to scale eight-foot walls in order to 
first aid, or map reading, or the use of the compass, 
technique of the rifle, or many other things. But, 
observation, the whole effort was to get them out, not 
them to maximum advantage. Their training was an 
loss, to the Army, to the men, and to the country, | 
military standpoint. It's water over the dam, now, b 
too bad that water wasn’t sent through the gen 
rather than over the spillway. 

Lest you conclude that I’m sore about something, | 
hasten to say that you couldn’t trade me out of my 
months in the Army for anything in the world. I tr 
that experience, and wish it could have lasted long: 
have been more effective. Now, nearly three mont! 


civilian again, I suffer from acute homesickness every time 
I get a letter from one of the boys who are still at it. I'v 
made these suggestions solely with the hope they may do 
some good, somewhere, in the difficult process of training 


men upon whom the future of our country depends. 


C’est la Guerre 


The damned telephone worked fine until needed, 
then all went out. We kept trying radio with you but 


our radios said you would not answer our call. 


Tried 


to get you through another Division, but lines crowded. 


Now through your Signal Ofhcer I find our 


“damn- 


phool” Radio Officer was using wrong call letters.— 
From field message, Division to Corps Headquarters, 
September 26, 1918. 
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3UILDING BRAWN 


By Lieutenant Avery Ashwood 


hen our infantrymen came ashore in Tunisia they 
carried their weapons and ammunition while wearing 
pack. Wading up to their armpits in rolling ocean 
r each member of the gun squad carried his part of 
qué ad's load, which is to say that the gunner of the 
r .30 heavy machine gun had a fifty-one pound tripod 
s his shoulders, in addition to his sixty-pound pack. 

ry this little job of hand-carrying in your training areas 


ing the swimming pool—and you will find out how 
cult it is. Try also to carry the 81mm. mortar base plate, 


or bipod, in the same fashion. 


ou'll probably find that while your men have solid legs 


sturdy feet, they do not carry much shoulder brawn— 


re, varding the Tarzan who appears with regularity in 


ss 


every infantry platoon. But the Tarzans are not going to 
win the war. The man we do have to worry about is Mr 
Average Citizen Soldier. In civil life he may have been a 
white-collar worker, a factory worker in a sedent: ary Capacity, 
or just a plain Izaak W alton who believed in the glories of 
leisure. A victim of a push button civilization, he rode to 
work on street car, subway, or automobile. When he went 
upstairs, he took an elevator. When he bought bread, he 
bought it sliced, and he bought his coffee ground. He 
bought a radio whose manufacturers promised him that he 
wouldn’t have to bend over to play it. 


At an infantry replacement training center not long ago 
I saw a man run at the eight-foot wall of an obstacle course 
eight times. Eight times he threw his body impotently 





Battles aren’t fought on highways or baseball diamonds and the infantryman must 
be fit to move over the steepest of terrain and ready to fight when he gets over. 
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It takes teamwork to get heavy gear over steep slopes. Here a squad 
practices moving a caliber .30 machine gun over the bank of a quarry. 
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A close-up of the weight lifting exercise. Left, the tripod; 
center, the gun; right, water chest and ammunition box. 





Building muscle with infantry loads. Each man moves around the 
circle lifting each load above his head and then lowers it to the ground. 


against that wall. Each time his 
grasped the top of the wall, but 
time, as his fingers bore weight 
weakened, collapsed, and down h« 

“Those are the guys that ma 
sick,” said an assistant instructor 
never get anywhere in this man 
and there's plenty more like hin 

| said to the assistant, “Show th 
how to go over the wall.” 

[he instructor ran at the w 
failed to top it. I called the senior 
cal instructor and asked him t 
these two men how to go over th 
Like the daring young man on th 
trapeze, he went over the wall W 
greatest of ease. A graduate of 
fantry School, he had been a 
sional weight lifter in civil life 
two soldiers now tried again and 
again. The senior physical inst 
said that what they needed was 
run over the obstacle course eve! 
for about three months. 

From that exhibition I cam 
with two thoughts. 

First, | would never let a man | 


the obstacle course—if I had to st 


iT) 


i \ 


\ 
\ 


Litt 


i 


if 


two men at each obstacle to help hit 


over or across by giving him a boost 


spirit of soldierly coéperation mu 


emphasized as much in training a: 


in battle. For one of the greatest en 


ol morale is the sense of personal I 
tion. No soldier should feel “I 
make it” and have that feeling « 
sized by the amazing fact that see: 


mp! 
i 


hing 


nobody actually cares a damn whet 


he “makes it” or not. 


Moreover, | would estimate jun 


johnny calisthenics and obstacle « 
at their true value. Those who « 
them with ease don’t need them 
men who can’t do them are not 
fited. To take the place of calis' 


and obstacle courses I offer the th 


that every man ought to work | 
cargo net, wearing full pack, to ii 


1p-U] 
urs 
in 
r| 
ber 
henics 
ugi 
n t| 


1 
Miu 


his personal weapon, ammunition, tv 


blanket roll, gas mask, full web 
ment, rations, full canteen, plus 
pound infantry load made up f: 
infantry squad weapon. I would 
use natural cross-country hazai 
or shine, instead of artificial 
would stress slowness rather th: 
in order to develop the resistor 
And I would try especially 
the upper arm and shoulder m 
every soldier. 

To this you might answer th 
toon commander has the fur 
which to buy weights or di 


equ | 


fifty 


m al 
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n't need the money. You have the weights right in 
ifantry squé ad—the light machine gun, the heavy ma 
61mm. and the 8ilmm. mortar. 
are the crates of antitank mines and the 
And what's wrong with a 
five-gallon water can and a carton of twenty-four cans 


un, the mortar, 
ver, the re 


twenty-five grenades. 


wionss: 

regiment recently tried this scheme out with four 
The men got ten days of 
ioning and then went on a 27-mile 
lhe cross-country hike course included a gully 36 


qué ids chose n at fz undom. 
cross-country 
300 V ards of 


eep and 25 y ards wide, 5 miles of sand, 


p, 300 y ards of brush, and at least 5 miles up and 

hill. The pictures show in part what happened. 
ch man carried full pack, his personal weapon, and the 
loads laid down in the hand-carry sections of the 
manual dealing with the particular kind of gun squad 

ich each man was a member. 

ring the conditioning period the prob lem was to get 
man in shape to carry a heavy load. So we had the men 
: circle. Each man laid his inf: intry load on the ground 
him. On signal he picked it up, slowly raised it over 
his head to full arm’s length, slowly lowered it to shoulder 
height, and then slowly lowered it to the ground again. 
Then, he straightened up and took one pace to the left, 
d down ond pic ke d up the other mans load, pre ssed 
his head, slowly lowered 


nd and took one pace to the left. 


placed it on the 
This went on until 
man had lifted and completed an exercise with each 
( other men’s loads. 

efore the two weeks of work began the men had been 
ld the purpose of the training. Most men hate hard work 


because hard work hurts them. But when muscles are in 


proper shape, hard work is painless. Knowing that a 27- 
e hike was in front of them, a hike in which each man 
, carry a load in addition to his full pack, they entered 
he spirit of things with a will. The wanted to get their 
muscles into shape. 

On the conditioning cross-country hikes, each stream was 

illenge to each individual soldier in the platoon and 

group—the spirit was “help the other guy. 
Clambering up 75-degree inclines, the men learned to form 
in and all the loads were passed up hand to hand until 
nal load hit the top, then the group scrambled up the 
sides, like mountain goats, hauling away on the stout ropes 
(ineir com ades he id atté iched to trees above. 
itself followed a bee-line—no 
each man had to go over 


to the 


} 


[he cross-country hike 


deviation, ‘or under) every ob- 
st lhe officers carried the same loads as the men. In 
the group were many average citizen soldiers who had never 
before in their lives clambe ced over the edge of a cliff down 
a /5-degree incline, much less with 80 pound loads on their 
backs. But they did it, and came back for more. 


re is a serious battle fallacy still held by some in 


commanders that their weapons carriers are going to 
' he various infantry gun squads right to their combat 
positions in the battle zone—dump them with dispatch right 
on the spot. The truth of the matter is that in Tunisia and 
on tu such roads as existed were used by all sorts of 


except infantry. As a result, the soldier who fights on 
t sometimes had to hand carry the supplies, weapons, 


BRAWN 





With full pack the infantryman carries 
the Browning down the cargo net. 


and ammunition that would Sustain him tor on day tor 


distance of thirty-five miles before he finally got 


into his po 


sition, ready to fight. 


Then there is another school of thought which fosters 


the notion that an intantry soldier should Carry into action 


only the items he will bring out of action—after the action 


has lasted six months. The supplies of the infantry soldier 
are manufactured at home with care and are given him for 


his welfare, by military leaders who know their 1iob Phe 


business ol throw Ing supplic Ss aWay MmMecre ly shows poo! dis 
cipline and poo! physical training on the part of the soldier 
abandonment of his gear. It also shows a 


guilty of wilful 


poor leader if this should happen. The soldier's pride must 
willingly make him sacrifice to build himself up physically 


a bulldog 


he would rather collapse than let one round ot ammunition 


Then he will hold on to his fighting gear like 


be lost. 


Here are a few exercises using the 10-mine crate and 
ammunition boxes. Any platoon leader worth his salt 


think of better ones, using the fighting gear of his squad 


1) ARMS 


Hold mine crate of antitank mines behind the neck 
across the shoulders. 
Push (do not jerk it quickly 
Lower to first position and repeat 


Do this 4 times—rest 


to arms’ length overhead 
4 more—rest and another 4. This 
is the three complete series. The same system will be used 
in the following exercises. 

Proceed to next exercise The maximum repetitions per 
‘| hat would make i 
total of 24 repetitions for the three series 


2) LOWER BACK MUSCLES 


Place mine crate of 


series should be eight in this exercise 


antitank mines on ground in front 


Lee oe 
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of your feet. From position of attention, keeping legs rigid, 
bend over and grasp mine crate with palms down. 

Still keeping legs stiff straighten up to position of at- 
tention. Remember that the back does the lifting—the arms 
are merely attached. 

Do this 6 times. Repeat series 3 times. Maximum repe- 
titions per series—8. This makes a total for series of 24. 


(3) SHOULDERS 


Load two ammunition boxes to a weight of approxi- 
mately 10 pounds each. Holding one in each hand, palms 
down, assume position of attention. Keeping arms rigid 
raise left box up and out in front of body to arms’ length 
at shoulder level. 

Return arm to first position and at the same time raising 
right box out in the same manner. 

Alternate left and right for 5 repetitions each arm. Re- 
peat series 3 times. When this exercise can be done 7 times 
for each arm, which is a total of 42 repetitions for the 3 
series, add 5 pounds to each box and start again at 5 repe- 
titions. 
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(4) LEGS 

Hold mine crate of antitank mines behind neck 
shoulders, feet parallel and at a comfortable distance 

Squat and return to first position, keeping feet flat 
ground at all times. 

Do this 5 times. Repeat series 3 times. Maxim 
times for each series. A total of 36 repetitions. 


(5) UPPER BACK MUSCLES 


Load two ammunition boxes to approximately 30 pound: 
each. Hold a box in each hand, arms hanging natur:lly a 
sides. 

Raise shoulders high in an exaggerated shrug. \Vhik 
holding this position squeeze the shoulder-blades together 

Return to original position and repeat. 

Do 6 times. Repeat series 3 times. When able to do this 
10 times in each series, add 5 pounds to each box. Stan 
over again at 6 times. 

Rest a minute between each series of exercise. 

Keep a record of the repetitions you can do and try to 
increase them. 
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Not Halfway Home 


War is insatiable. The demands of war are never met. The job is 
never done. We surmount difficulties—but only to find that there 
are new difficulties ahead. Recently, in some quarters, there has 
been a rising tide of optimism. Some people seem to think that, 





because production has improved, there will be a chance to return 

some sections of industry to the manufacture of civilian conveniences. 

You know what that would mean—more ice boxes, more home radios, , 

more electric irons, more of all those things which help to make life ; 

pleasant. 

This optimism is completely unfounded. We are yet not even 

halfway home. There will not be, in the near future, or for a long 

time to come, any decrease in the amount of labor or the amount of ; 

materials needed for military production. —HonorasB_e Rosert P. 

| Parrerson, Under Secretary of War. 
| , 
\ 
| | 





lt should take from thirty to forty minutes to pack a para- 
chute. On the night before I made my first jump it took 
me three hours. Some of the men went to bed early, where 
they lay quietly, staring blankly at the ceiling. Others went 
to town and came in late stumbling against footlockers and 
cursing. All night long there were voices of people half- 
awake. When morning came, breakfast was tasteless. We 
ate in silence. There were a few forced jokes which got only 
grudging responses. 

‘Thank God,” somebody said, “there’s no wind. . 
A light wind, or better still no wind at all, meant an easy 
anding. He had just spoken when the morning breeze 
sprang up. 

\t the field as we adjusted our parachutes the jump- 
master called off the names of the twenty-four men who 
were to jump from the plane in which I was to ride. One 
by one we filed into the big C-47, one of the converted 
DC-3 transports. We sat on each side of the plane, with the 
anchor lines quivering over our heads. The plane’s motor 

\ready been warmed up and as we hooked our safety 
we started to taxi down the field. It was too quick; 
uuld have liked more time to get ready. We sat there, 
nty-four of us, wondering what the hell made us do 
r a living. 

to this time I had felt casual. I was more concerned 
how the others felt than how I was feeling. Now 


” 


The First Jump 
Is the Toughest 


things changed a little. I started to count the men in the 
order they were sitting. I counted twelve men ahead of 
me. That made me number five man of the second group 
we were jumping eight men to a “stick,” or group. It sud 
denly struck me that I would be the thirteenth man out of 
the plane. Not so good. : ‘ 

The jumpmaster was on one knee leaning out the side 
of the plane trying to sight the panels that would indicate 
it was time to get the men on their feet. He lifted his head 
once and shouted, “Is everybody happy?” There was a 
weak response, so he stumbled to his feet and said, “Come 
on, let’s hear it. Is everybody happy?” This seemed to break 
the ice and everybody yelled yea, they were happy. He 
settled back on his knees with a kiddish look on his face and 
poked his head out of the plane again. 

At this point | noticed a sergeant directly across from 
me who had been one of the instructors of “A-Stage” 
which was the initial stage of training. He recognized me. 
“Well, here I go, Lieutenant. Wish me luck.” “Sure,” I said. 
“The best.” And then old Jim Dozier, the same fellow who 
had had foot trouble on the overland runs in the first stage 
and whom I had sometimes almost carried in shouted, “It 
won't be long now, Collins!” I was out of my trance now 
and I grinned and waved. The jumpmaster hollered: “Get 
ready!” 

The first group took hold of their snap fasteners 
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| “Stand up!” fort to me. I was confident and sold on the school proj 

| They stood up. that you cannot get hurt if you do as you have been | \yg 
“Hook up! | heard—“Stand in the door.” I tried to concentrate < 

| There was an audible sound of clicking as the snap fasten- __ position. | leaned over Number Four’s should 

| ers took hold. watched one, two, three and four disappear out of tl 

| “Check equipment.” And then, wildly forgetting that I should keep m 

| Each man checked the equipment of the man in front of down, my feet together, my arms to my side, | lun, 

| him, as well as his own. the door in the most unorthodox maneuver possib le 

| “Sound off for equipment check—” For some reason, | remembered to count. “One th 

| “Eight OK!” “Seven OK!” “Five OK!"—The rest was lost. . . two thousand. ” Crack! It had opened. I | 

in the roar of the engine up front. only a slight jar. I looked to my left and to my rig 

| So there they all were, bunched up, ready for that pat saw femnilies men falling slight ly faster than mysel| | 


on the calf that would send them hurtling towards the I looked directly before me and saw a chute not fi 
earth, 1,200 feet below. Then the jumpmaster said, “Sorry away. The closeness scared hell out of me, but mech 
men, we missed the panel. Sit down—we'll have to circle 1 reached up and grasped my left rear riser and | 
the field again.” slip away from him. It worked! I was surprised at tl 
Strangely enough, the men were reluctant to sit down degree of maneuverability I had and tried slipping 
again. | sup pose it was the effect of battling with them wards and forwards three or four times to get the fee 
selves over so many minutes to conquer that thing called I was falling at a greater rate of speed now a1 
tear. That they had done so, that their minds Lad been developed a pendulum motion known as oscillation | 








keved to the requisite pitch, that they had been resigned ground was only a hundred feet away. I made a bo 

to their tate and that they had to sit dow n and do it all to get the wind at my back and WW aited to strike th 

over again—this was what troubled them. It was plain to As I was about twenty-five feet from the field 

see that they had gone through all the mental torture of a ground wind hit the canopy and started me oscillati 

real jump. much greater rate. | was at the height of the — 
A few moments later, through the same chain of com- swing whes | hit the ground. Both my feet seemed t 

mands, they were in the door again. The pilot cut the — to jelly. The air was knocked out of my lungs. I lay th 

motor, nosed the plane slightly, and the audible slap of for two or three minutes trying to regain my breath 

hand against calf was heard. In seven seconds we were get my balance. | looked up. The others were landing 

minus eight men. I looked out the window and had an as feathers—some even were making standing landings. B 

anxious moment—I could see only seven chutes. But on there I lay. Number Thirteen had taken its toll. 

closer observation there were eight, all right. I finally managed to get to my feet, but my left ankl 
We were circling the field. It was my turn next. swollen. {t was X-rayed that afternoon in the hospit 
From this point on, things were not too clear. I had no _ there I stayed. It did not d: ampen my spirits, however TI 

feeling of fear. My thoughts were mainly on what they had way I saw it, it was just a detour on the road to a } 

taught me—what I had learned in the three stages of train- wings—a detour, in this case, being the roughest d 

ing preceding this one. The knowledge was a great com- between two points. 
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First Article of War 


Don’t trifle 
With your rifle. 


Pvt. Bop MCKNIGHT in Yané 














shooting ability of our pioneers very often put the 
The highest 
life—was often the reward for skilled gun- 

The six-gun experts, Wild Bill Hickok, John 
y Hardin, Billy the Kid, and Doc Holliday, and 


lived—and died by their guns. Their guns 


fellow on even terms with the big one. 


um ot all 


others, 
ols , hot game getters or té irget shooters. 

ev did not have hand we: apons as mechanically and 

hig fically perfect as those we have today, but the prin- 

ual methods which they used are still sound. No 

S nation has equalled the United States in the skilful 
the handgun in sports and police work. 

Lhe high degree of skill attained by expert target shoot 

to e admired, but the solc lier is a cuccmed with 

Lise ¥ the pistol to kill a Jap or Nazi. Therefore, the 

ng lier's goal is to develop confidence in the handgun and 


Yat to know that he has the ability to use it on the battlefield, 
ulum where — count. 
tur Most shooting frays take place at a distance of not over 


twenty aaa Conseque ‘ntly, the man who can handle his 
and 7 weapon quickly and accurately from any position without 
ight using the sights is the one who will stand the best chance 
f not going out feet first. These conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of target shooting. Utmost speed, plus 
e was confidence and ability—which come only with practice— 
the important things. 

TI e* World War II we are again meeting the man-to-man 
ire of earlier times. We are meeting it in street fighting, 
house fighting, and close-quarter work in the jungle, woods, 
nd mountains. It calls for speedy skill in the use of the 
handgun and other quick-fire weapons and a revision of 
tendency to regard the pistol as of little practical worth 
A fistful of pistol is more- effective at 
lose quarters than the unwieldy rifle, the knife, or 

ther fighting implement of similar size. 
But we cannot learn to use the handgun properly and 
skilfully by only sighting and firing at bull’s-eyes. We have 
ictice killing Nazis and Japs on targets and in shooting 


1 modern warfare. 


tions that bear a close resemblance to actual combat. 
must learn to hit close-up targets in the shape of 
\xis enemy, quickly and with little deliberate aiming. 
The recruit who battles the black dot on the target range 
loes no more than that is likely to find that his con- 
e rises as slowly as his target skill in this stage of his 
| training. ' 
pit the same man against silhouettes and life-size 
\iles of Nazis and Japs and ask him only to register 
mn a vital spot on the target and the training story is 
nt. His confidence in himself and his weapon rise, 
leadly short-range pistol fighter can be produced with 
iratively few rounds, and in a much shorter time. 
s is not a “new” type of shooting. Various experts 
dvocated its adoption by all law enforcement agencies. 
Asie from these experts and the FBI, little thought has 









4ANDGUN OFFENSE 


By Captain Rex Applegate 


been given to teaching a man how to use 


his handgun 
without the use of sights in offensive combat. The method 
has been given various names, such as body pointing, in 


stinctive pointing, or finger pointing shooting. The Shang 


hai Police adopted it and trained men in it extensively to 


combat criminals. Certain units of the British and United 


States forces have learned the method with good results 


Now to get down to the shooting. First you think of the 


gun merely as an extension of your hand and the barrel as 


an extension of the forefinger which you are already able 


to raise and point instinctively, naturally, and accurately 


at any object. If you were able to sight along vour hinger, 


you would be surprised at the accuracy with which you 
were pointing \ll you are now doing is adding :gunit the 
pointing hand, with the barrel an extension of the pointing 
finger. This is the basic principle. Accuracy is possible as 
you will soon discover in shooting at man-sized silhouettes 


and prove, later on, 1n shooting at actual men in combat. 
[he firing is done with the body in a crouch. The arm 
is fully extended, although the 
flexed. The grip on the weapon is tight 
you can hold It. 


lightly 
almost as hard as 


elbow may be 
The crouch is used because men { ring in 
stinctively take this position. With the arm extended, con 
trol of elevation and deflection is easier and the necessity 
for the large amount of practice in learning to shoot accu 
rately “from the hip” is eliminated. To repeat, the grip on 
the pistol or revolver is extremel, tight You do this in 
combat, too, because in the midst of battle a man instinc 
tively grips his weapon hard—and he certainly does not take 
time to hold his breath, line up the sights, and squeeze the 
trigger. 

Let's consider the difference between instinctive “point 
ing” shooting and hip shooting. In hip shooting, the weapon 
is fired from a locked wrist resting on either the right or the 
left hip. The slightest movement of the wrist from this 
firm position moves the gun through a decided are which 
makes big changes in elevation and deflection even at close 
range. When a gun is resting on the hip, the oo re is 
looking at the target on a line from his eyes to the ol pyect at 
a point roughly twelve inches from that to which the barrel 
of the gun points if the two lines of sight are parallel Hip 
shooting is not practical from a crouching position for ob 
vious reasons. It will do in man-to-man combat at extremely 
short ranges, but does not have the advantages of firing 


with the arm fully extended. 


ibility 
something 


The best system to combine speed and practic 
without the use of the sights gives you a stanc 
like this ( arm extended with thi 
straight line with your belt buckle and your eves 


Body crouched, gun in a 
This is 
far enough forward from the shooter’s crouch so that he can 
ee his weapon and the target at the same time and easily 
line up the two. To get the pistol into the desired position 


and belt buckle, 


the wrist a slight degree to the right, 


in relation to the eve it is necessary to flex 


assuming you are a 
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right-handed shooter. Now windage (deflection) will auto- 
matically take care of itself and your main concern will be 
elevation which can easily be controlled after a few hundred 
rounds of practice. The man who shoots in this manner 
fires in the direction in which his body is pointing. You are 
automatically in a line for accurate work by wheeling your 
body in any direction and just looking at your target. Since 
the arm is at all times in locked position at wrist and elbow, 
the only movement will be raising and lowering the weapon 
from the pivoting point of the shoulder. 

In practice you should stand about six feet in front of 
a full-length mirror and take the crouching position. Either 
your right or left foot may be forward. After taking a 
crouch, you should raise and lower your hand, all the while 
looking at your image but never looking at the pointing 
finger—only at the spot you are going to hit. In the crouch, 
your body should be leaning forward, your shoulders as 
nearly level as possible. ‘] his position is in reality only the 
pause for firing which you would make if you were walking 
with your gun in your hand ready for any Jap or Nazi. 

After a short period of mirror practice, you should prac- 
tice with a gun, snapping the trigger as you raise it in line 
with the point on your reflection in the mirror. The best 
part of a man’s anatomy to get a hit on is the midriff. Any 
hit a few inches up or down, right or left, is almost as 
good. You should now stand at right angles to the mirror 
and then wheel and snap the weapon at your image. 

Because of the different positions in which your feet may 
be at the time of firing, you should let your body direction 
change by moving your feet any way that comes naturally. 
Any set method of wheeling the body and moving the feet 
is not advisable because of the uncertain elements of ter- 
rain, ground, and position of your feet which will be com- 
mon in combat. 

Now stand with your back to the mirror and whirl around 
toward the target. It is apparent that with your arm ex- 
tended and the gun in line with your eyes and belt buckle, 
the body does the actual aiming at the target. 

It can be demonstrated how much better this method is 
if you face at right or left angles to the target and, instead 
of turning your body, merely swing your arm from right or 
left toward the target. It is easy to find that it is hard to 
swing your arm in a new direction and maintain the proper 
deflection for accurate firing without turning your body. 
Usually two-thirds of such shots will go off either before 
your arm swings to the target or after it has passed beyond 
it. 

After the pointing stage has been mastered, get a toy gun 
which fires a little wooded dart with a rubber suction cap 
on the end. You can use this just as it comes from the toy 
counter, or you can put its mechanism in a wooden dummy 
of the shape and weight of the gun which you will later be 
firing. With this toy you can see in the mirror the exact 
point of impact, and also your own errors. Small BB type 
pistols have often been used for this purpose. 

After some practice with this you are ready for live am- 
munition and a target. Start out at a distance of not more 
than eight feet from a man-sized Nazi or Jap silhouette. 
You will be able to see your hits, and you will find that your 
errors are: (1) A loose grip which makes for wide dis- 


persion and is easily corrected; (2) Failure to rai: th 

weapon to a point where the barrel is parallel w 

ground—also easily eliminated by practice; (3) Fa 

adopt a locked wrist and elbow in the shooting a1 

Instead of using the pivot of the shoulder joint a 

raising the weapon, you may shove your arm and gu) {o; 

ward in firing. This makes the barrel point downwa: 
After you have mastered the feel of your weapon | 

live ammunition and can place your shots in a group 

larger than the spread of an average hand, increase | 

distance to a maximum of twenty feet. At this distance, 

shot group which can be covered by a spread of two hands 

is not bad in the early stages. g 
From this point—it has been strictly frontal firing, so fa: 

—move back up to the eight-foot range and practice on the 

silhouettes from right and left angles, taking care to se 

that you make the complete body turn changing your foot 

positions naturally and instinctively. n 
You have probably noticed that this article does not dea! 

with the quick draw. It is assumed that in combat y: 

already have your gun in your hand, perhaps in a lower 


position, and that you are anticipating its speedy use. After } 
the first moments of tenseness after a soldier goes int 
combat, gun in hand, he will relax a bit and usually car 


his weapon with the barrel pointing toward the ground at 

about a 45-degree angle from his body. It is then nec 

for him to raise it to a 90-degree angle to enable him to fir , 
accurately. 

And now a final word as to the difference if the weapon 
is a revolver instead of a pistol. The training method out 
lined applies to both weapons, allowing for a few variations 
in procedure owing to the differences in build of the tw 
types of handguns. Generally speaking, automatics fall in , 
two classes, the U. S. Army caliber .45, and all other wel 
known types of automatics, ‘both American and foreign Be 
cause of the butt construction of the GI .45, a tight grip wil 
make the weapon automatically point its barrel downwar 
even when the arm is raised to fire. This calls for a ligh 
upward cock of the wrist to bring the barrel parallel wii! 
the ground. But the soldier should be warned that if he v 
a revolver or a different type of automatic, he will find tha 
such a cockirig of his wrist will reduce the accuracy of his 
shooting. The U. S. Colt .32, all European 7.65mm., wea 
ons of comparable type, and the Luger are all constr 
so that a natural tight grip without the wrist cock ad 
slightly flexed elbow will make the gun point accuratel\ 
when the arm is half raised so that the weapon is at 2 P int 
midway between the belt and eye level for the firing p 
sition. The following method has been found equally usefu! 
in handling pistol or revolver. 

To fire the gun, hold it in a tight grip, without cocking 
the wrist, arm straight and rigid, and raise the gun to 
point not quite on a level with the eyes. Although ¢! 


distance the weapon is raised is practically doubled becaus 
the elbow is not flexed, and the time of firing is a fractio1 
of a second more, a shooter trained this way can fire a 45 
any other type of handgun with accuracy and still 

natural pointing position. Having once learned this wa\ 
the shooter will not be forced to change his wrist n in 
changing weapons. 












JAMES WOLFE: Leader 


By Brigadier General Stuart C. Godfrey 


Wolfe, although an Englishman, belongs in a 
America. Here his most brilliant campaigns were 

He predicted the greatness of America, and by his 

e of Quebec secured for it Anglo-Saxon dominance. 
ery death at Quebec forwarded the cause of inde- 
ence for the colonies, by removing the one able English 
ral who might well have defeated them a decade later. 
Volfe in his short life displayed preéminently the auda- 
resourceful, tenacious type of leadership which is 

d by this nation today. And he left a message on 
rship in words as meaningful today, in this war of 
ines, tanks, and planes, as when they were written 
hundred years ago. That message, which was his con- 
f leadership, was written in a letter to a friend after 
the unsuccessful attack against Rochefort. Wolfe was thirty 
rs old at the time. The letter was published in The Life 
etters of James Wolfe by Beckles Willson, and quotes 


from it in italics follow. 


Nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle to your undertak- 
ing which is not found really so upon trial. 

Perhaps the basic quality of generalship is this will to 
win, the self-confident assurance that obstacles—of time 

| space, of terrain and weather, of human lethargy and 
opposition—can be overcome. As the campaign against Que- 
bec dragged on into months, Wolfe inevitably experienced 
discouragement. His attack at the Montmorenci had failed. 
Septe aher had come, the cold of winter was not far away. 
The enemy was in a strong position. Wolfe himself was 
ill. Only his indomitable courage and tenacity of purpose 
held him to his course. 


. reconnoiter and observe it as soon as possible, and 
lose no time in getting the troops on shore. 

In other words, seize the opportunity. This quality of 
initiative must characterize the leader—initiative supple- 
mented by the vision to recognize the opportunity, and 
the sense of timing that prompts when to act. Wolfe, when 
the bull of his men and ships had been transferred above 
Quebec, was still at a loss as to the best way to come to grips 

h Montcalm. How to scale those formidable heights? It 

s then that search with his spy glass revealed the narrow 
precipitous path up the cliff, guarded only by a weak 
picket. A simple, although precarious, solution. An op- 
porty nity to be seized. 


e honor of one’s country is to have some weight. 
licative of Wolfe’s character is the inclusion of this 


fundamental quality of loyalty in his list of qualifications 
for leadership. Moreover, Wolfe practiced what he 
preached. His was a loyalty that extended down as well a 
up. He cared for his men, led them by personal hot 
won their genuine liking. His loyalty extended also to the 
collaborators with whom he worked. The teamwork and 
support rendered by Admiral Saunders and the Navy in 
the Quebec campaign could not have existed without mu 
tual loyalty. Such loyalty is needed today, always. The 
flame of service to country must burn more brightly than 
that of ambition for personal advantage, in order that our 
leadership may be worthy of this great nation. 


In war something must be allowed to chance and fortune. 

The waging of battle involves inevitable risk. It is obvi 
ous that the general must stake something on fortune, but 
Wolfe’s emphasis on this point indicates that he believed 
in playing for high stakes. For such stakes he was willing 
to take risks, calculated risks. That path up the cliff was a 
slender thread on which to hang the fate of a campaign, 
but it appeared that the small picket that guarded it might 
be surprised and overcome. After all, it is no good to play 
safe in the adventure of battle, nor in the adventure of life. 
Perhaps we have done so too long. And life itself is a little 
thing to stake against high achievement. Thus Wolfe, with 
the success of his attack assured, could say, “Now God be 
praised, I die happy.” 


Pushing on smartly is the road to success. 

A British idiom, but one that is expressive The French 
call it élan, this quality of dash and aggressiveness. It calls 
for mobility; the sudden, swift blow. It achieves surprise. 
Wolfe had no airplanes, no tanks, but for him, as for a 
Napoleon or a Stonewall Jackson, infantry could move and 
strike swiftly. His own impetuous leade ship of his brigade 
at Louisburg the year before had been of exceptions al bril 
liance, and had probably won for him the command of the 
Quebec expedition. When the plan of attack—the path up 
the cliff—was finally decided on, its success depended upon 
prompt and vigorous execution. Wolfe did not fail to push 
on smartly. 


While there is more, this is the rich substance of James 
Wolfe’s letter. And through these brief sentences shine 
something of the spirit of a soldier who overcame obstacles 
to win. Well may the example of his leadership continue 
to inspire us—on the battlefield or indeed in any high enter 
prise of war or peace. 
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Bell Bottom Trousers 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


During his Army career Colonel Bill Busher had ridden 
everything from mules to jeeps, but his heart did a double 
Immelmann at sight of the tiny craft which was to carry 
Atlantic. A long gray splinter of steel it was, 
heaving and rolling on the heavy swells of the North At 
lantic; a de stroyer of the Atlantic Fleet. 

“How do I get aboard that thing?” Bill asked of the cox- 
swain who steered the small boat he was in. 

“Oh, you'll make it all right,” the coxswain replied; then 
he added, “I hope,” and maneuvered his cockleshell cau 
tiously to leeward. 


him across the 


He knew all about the etiquette of 
boarding a naval vessel. One halted at the head of the gang- 
plank, faced astern and saluted the flag. Then, facing the 
deck one took a step forw ard, saluted the duty dice and 
said, “May I come aboard, sir?” Whereupon, the duty off 
cer would reply, “Pray do, sir,” or words to that effect. 

But such was not the manner in which Bill got 
Far from it, 

As the small boat reached the destroyer’s side, 
cast and boathooks employed to hold the two craft together 
and still prevent one from smashing into the other. There 
was no unison in the heaving of the two vessels. One 
moment Bill saw the destroyer’s keel; the next, he could all 
but look down the funnels of her twin smokestacks. 

As the sailors struggled manfully to hold their position, 
the coxswain suddenly yelled, ‘ ‘Jump! ” Bill jumped. He 
landed on deck, slid, almost lost his footing and grabbed a 
railing. Eager hands held him upright and a smiling officer 
welcomed him aboard. 

It was the ship’s captain; a lieutenant commander, actu- 
ally, but Bill knew that any Navy officer in command of a 
ship was called “Captain.” Bill managed some sort of a be- 
lated salute and was led to the wardroom. “You must excuse 
me,” Captain Gardner said, after introducing himself, “I 
have to be on the bridge. Please make yourself at home 
and I'll see you at mess.” 

The deck tilted over to a forty-degree angle, shivered and 
tilted back the other way. In between times it dipped well 
forward and then reared up on its tail end. 

Remembering the captain’s reference to mess, Bill won 
dered how anyone could eat on a ship that not only jitter 
bugged but wiggled an occasional rhumba when least 
expected. After a few moments more, Bill decided it didn’t 
make any difference. He wasn’t going to eat anyhow. 

A bulkhead door opened and a young ensign bounced 
into the wardroom. He looked startled at sight of an Army 
officer aboard ship; then, with a second glance, diagnosed 
Bill's condition and tried to restrain a grin. 

“If you hold your breath when she goes up,” he offered 
helpfully, “you won't feel it so much when she goes down. 

Bill could only nod his thanks. He was trying to hold 


Bill hoped so too. 


abe yard. 
in fact. 
lines were 


more than his breath, and looked around desperately { 
proper place to go in an emergency. 
“In there,” 
Bill gulped and nodded again. 


the ensign pointed down a companion 
This time the youngst. 
grin could no longer be suppressed, so he turne: 
skippe »d nimbly up a ladder out of abe 

Another door opened and a colored messboy app 
He offered to show Bill to his quarters. By ‘cling 
everything in sight, Bill managed to work his way aroul 
the room, up two ladders, and into a large comm: 
stateroom just below the bridge. 

This was the room of the divi ision commander, who, { 
tunately for Bill, was on another ship. There were sever 
chairs lashed to the bulkheads, a desk, two closets, and 


= 


private shower bath. But of most interest to Bill was a snug 


little built-in bunk with side rails. He reached it in tw 

of the ship, and flopped out full length with his eyes « $s 
Bill didn’t expect to get off that bunk until they reach 
Iceland. 


Pride, however, is worse than a first sergeant for getting 


ek onto their feet. In his heart Bill knew that by ¢! 
time the entire ship’s crew had been told of the seasick pa 
aboard. No doubt, he thought bitterly, they wer 
running a pool on how long it would be before the | 
lubber could take nourishment. 

“L'll fool them,” he decided weakly. 

So, when dinner was announced, he staggered « 
down onto the main deck and back into the wardro 
There he met all the ship’s officers not on watch; the na 
gating officer, gunnery officer, a serious-faced engine: 
called ‘ ‘Chief,” and several pink-cheeked ensigns. ‘Tw: 
the latter were trying to grow beards. 

uniforms. 


senger 


Meals on a warship are formal, come hell or high water 


—and the water certainly was running high. But the | liner 
was white, the dishes all embossed with the ship’s cres 
the utensils were of shiny silver. 

Bill was seated on the captain’s right, his chair secured 
those on either side. Stanchions were between the seats 
around which one could hook his elbows and roll with t! 
ship. The first act of each Navy file was to spill a sma 
amount of water on the tablecloth before him. On this v 
placed their water glasses. The wet linen clung to the bot 
tom of the glasses and kept them from sliding the f 
length of the table into the laps of those at the opposite end 
After that precaution had been taken, soup was ser d 


There is an art, Bill learned, in staying with a lling 


chair, preventing silverware from sliding off the tal 


all the while keeping a soup dish at the proper angle so th 


| 


contents will remain where they belong. Bill also found ou! 
why Navy people never have coffee with their meals. On‘ 
dish at a time is all anyone can take care of, so coffee comes 


All wore gold-braided 
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last. Bill was thankful when it finally arrived, and the meal 


ended. As soon as manners permitted, he made excuses and 
lawed his way back to the bunk. 

Sk eping on a destroyer at sea is not an art, it is peactics ally 

impossibility. Bill put an overcoat between himself and 

ihe ice-cold bulkhead, wedged one foot under the mattress, 

hooked an elbow over the side rail and devoted his entire 

ttention to staying in the bunk. Eventually, he dozed off 
but not for long. 

He was awakened by a heavy crash. The ship, so far as 
Bill could see, was completely blacked out. Also, it was 
heaving and pitching like a thing gone mad. Something 
came out of the darkness and charged across the room at 
Bill. A heavy chair had broken loose. It hit Bill’s bunk with 
terrific impact. He reached out and grabbed it by an arm, 
but the ship tilted the other way and the chair escaped. Bill 
nt after it. Both landed against the bulkhead with a 
bang. The ship tilted again—this time the chair was after 
Bill 

lo hell with it,” Bill groaned, 
parative safety of his bunk. 

[he next time the chair passed, Bill managed to loop a 
nket around the back and secure it to the side rail. After 
that, Bill wedged himself crosswise in the bunk and miser- 

waited for daylight. 

\t 0530 an intermittent buzzer went off suddenly over 
Bill's head. Outside, running feet pounded along the deck. 
) orders could be heard, and somewhere a heavy turret 
lled around with a grating rumble. 

—— wrong,” Bill thought, and hastily gathered 
up the few articles of clothing he had discarded for the 


WE 


and dove into the com- 


1 very short time Bill was on the bridge. 
ood morning,” Captain Gardner greeted him pleas- 
“How are you feeling?” 


BELL BOTTOM TROUSERS 








“Better, thanks,” Bill replied, 
looked around into the sickly dawn. “Say, 
company. 

The sea was full of ships, ships of all sizes and descrip 
tions. Dim, shadowy shapes in formation, plodding slowly 
but determinedly through the gray-green waters. 
est one was an oil tanke tT, loaded to cz aps acity, and so de ep in 
the water her decks were awash most of the time. 


and then gasped as he 
we seem to have 


| 3 near- 


“Yes. We are on convoy duty, you know,” the captain 
reached for a thermos bottle, “would you like some coffee?” 
“I surely would. What was that buzzer signal a little 


while ago?” 

“General quarters. Out here is where the boogieman will 
get you if you don’t watch out. We will stand to quarters 
every morning from now on.” 

Bill sipped his coffee thoughtfully. So he was on convoy 
duty? Tied down to a group of freighters which would take 
weeks to cross the Atlantic; and he, Bill, was on one of the 
ships whose job it was to combat submarines when they ap 
peared. Bill had no doubt but that the convoy would be 
attacked. There were too many ships, too many valuable 
supplies to get through without a ight. At breakfast 
appetite wasn't so good—and it wasn't all due to seasickness, 
either. 

There followed long tedious days and nights of 
that convoy. They encountered storms, snow, slee t, and 
ice. Head winds held them back, and at times it seemed as 
though the lumbering freighters were standing still, 
laborious was their em 

Through it all, the Navy officers stood watch and watch, 
day and night. With little sleep, exposed to the worst kind 
of weather, and in constant danger of a lurking death be 
neath the waters, they still remained alert and cheerful. 

News flashed in of a fight dead ahead of their course. A 


destroyer had been torpedoed and more than 


Bill’s 


guarding 


hundred 
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lives lost; but the officers on Bill’s ship expressed only a keen 
desire to be up there and have a shot at the Heinies. All but 
Bill were happy over the prospect. 

At one meal, however, gloom settled thick over the ward- 
room. Another flash revealed that their navigating officer 
had been passed over for promotion. The injustice of refus- 
ing advancement to anyone on the North Atlantic bit deep. 
But the captain’s tact, calm speech and forceful manner 
kept anger down and morale high. 

“How long have you been at sea?” Bill inquired. 

“We haven't had shore leave in over four months,” the 
captain replied, and changed the subject. 

Bill found that recreation on a destroyer was limited. He 
read through the most of the ship’s library and played crib- 
bage or “Acey Deucey” with officers off watch. Even those 
pastimes were occasionally interrupted by a call to general 
quarters. 

When that first occurred, Bill was startled by the manner 
in which the officers and wardroom boys stampeded up the 
ladders to their battle stations. Bill sat where he was, and 
picked up a magazine. Then he heard the bulkhead doors 
closed and heavy wheel locks thrown into position. He was 
a prisoner in the wardroom. If the ship went down, Bil! 
went with it! 

Thereafter, Bill was first out after the captain—and the 
captain had to move fast to keep from being run over. 

If the warning sounded when Bill was in his own state- 
room, he usually remained there. He wasn’t in anybody’s 
way, and besides, there had been so many false alarms he 
was beginning to think the subs had all moved to some other 
wat of the ocean. That was why he got caught flat on his 

ack when the fighting started. 

It was ten in the morning and Bill was in the prone posi- 
tion reading a book when the alarm buzzed angrily. 

He listened to the usual sound of men rushing about, and 
felt the destroyer surge forward under full steam, and when 
one of those tin cans starts off at top speed, it doesn’t ride 
over the waves, it goes right through them. Bill hung onto 
his bunk and decided to stay where he was if he could. 

Outside he heard excited shouts and then a distant but 
terrific explosion. Bill hit the deck running. The war was on! 

From the bridge Bill could see over the entire ship. Aft, 
men were rolling depth charges along the racks. The Y-gun 
was manned, as was every machine gun along the deck. 
Turrets were closed, with their heavy guns pointing out to 
sea. 

The destroyer was on a wide circling sweep, and Bill 
took a quick glance at the convoy. The freighters seemed to 
be lunging ahead desperately, like frightened cattle swim- 
ming a heavy stream; all but one, that is. Far in rear Bill 
saw a rusty old hulk listing dangerously on its side. 

“There goes the Blink,” someone said, and Bill looked in 
another direction. 

A sister destroyer was dropping depth charges off the star- 
board beam. High fountains of water were thrown up in 
her wake, and vibrations from the explosions ricocheted off 
the Blank’s hull. 

“Stand by,” called Captain Gardner. He was at the 
wheel house, watch in hand, listening to reports from the 
sound-gear man and tracking device. 


» 


“Release one! 


The gunnery officer pulled a lever and a depth © sarge 
rolled overboard. 

“Release two!” 

Another followed. 

“Fire the Y-gun!” 

A third projectile plopped out into the water. The ‘lank 
was tearing ahead at full speed. But when those charges 
went off, it felt to Bill as though the ocean was cracke: pen 
like the breaking of heavy ice. 

“Oil,” a lookout shouted, “oil slick off the sta 
quarter.” 

Sure enough, a large splotch of oil was appearing and 
spreading over the spot where the depth charges had been 
dropped. 

“Periscope!” another member of the crew yelled. 

Bill couldn’t see any periscope, but the Blank swung 
sharply and knifed off in the direction indicated. Once 
again the ocean was blasted, but this time no oil appeared 
Bill experienced a feeling of frustration. It was bad enough 
to know that an enemy could, without his presence being 
known, suddenly blow a person to Kingdom Come, but it 
was much worse to shoot at the enemy and not be able to 
see results. Bill liked to count his dead. 

For some time the destroyer floated grimly over the scene 
of action trying with all its sound devices to detect any sign 
of turning motors in the depths below. But if the Heinies 
were there they made no move. Perhaps they couldn't. The 
Blank had scored a probable knockout! 

There was little said afterwards in the wardroom regard 
ing their encounter with the enemy. The officers were mor 
concerned over the news of the heavy “blow” sweeping 
down from the north. Apparently, the Atlantic was not 
going to let them through without one last struggle. But 
Bill did not worry much about the elements. He thought 
anything was preferable to the constant dread of subma 
rines. However, that was before the storm hit them. When 
it did, the mere sight of such rolling walls of water towering 
high above the Blank smokestack were actually frighten 
ing. It didn’t seem possible to Bill that a ship as small as « 
destroyer could ever climb one of those mountainous things 
or keep from sliding straight down to the bottom on the 
other side. | 

“It looks pretty bad, doesn’t it?” Bill asked of the captain 

“Yes,” Captain Gardner acknowledged gravely, “it does 
But we wil! get through all right.” 

Bill was not so sure. In fact, he would have laid odds 
against it. Not until two days later when the lights of por 
were sighted and they actually dropped anchor in the oute! 
harbor did Bill believe he would ever again put foot on dry 
land. 

“And the worst of it is,” Bill confided to the gunnery off 
cer, “this place is on an island and I have to go back across 
all that ocean again to get home.” y 

“Think nothing of it,” the lieutenant grinned, “we! 
take you.” 

“No you won't,” Bill retorted grimly, “I am going by air 

lane.” 

“Gee, I wouldn’t do that,” the sailor said serious! 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” the other shook his head dubious!) 
things are dangerous.” 
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“hangkufeng: King of Border Incidents 


By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


he map shows a river and a hill in far eastern Asia. The 
is the Tumen, and the hill, or rather, the group of 
is called Changkufeng. Perhaps you do not recall ever 
ng heard of the Tumen or of Changkufeng. But in the 
summer of 1938 an embryonic war raged there—tanks 
planes, and infantry by the thousands, were in action. 
oked for weeks as though the big and long-awaited 
:o-Jap Siberian war was on. And then the whole thing 
d down, there was an armistice and some high conferring 
nd a return to the state of watchful-waiting armed-neu- 
ty that exists today along that border. 
(he Tumen and Changkufeng became likely candidates 
“incidents” way back in 1931, when Japan put 
finishing touches on her puppet-erecting job in Man- 
chukuo. That excursion in empire- building-on- -the-cheap 
presented the USSR with a couple of thousands of miles 
worth of Japanese border—one little speck of which was our 


border 


aforementioned river and hill. Along that vague and lengthy 


border, incidents have always been a dime a dozen. But 
mong these incidents, Changkufeng stands out like a sore 
ie It is, indeed, the King of Incidents. No one would 

e thought that an affair could be that big without slip- 
ping out of the incident class. With just a little urging, it 
would have been a young war, with plenty of chances to 
gTOW bigger. 

However, in the summer of 1938, the USSR had just 
finished purging its generals and while not averse to push- 
ing the Japs around a little if necessary, they obviously had 
no hi inkering for full-scale war. The Japs were even less in- 
clined to make something of the scrap. For them the sum- 
mer of 1938 was a busy and not altogether an easy one. In 

\pril of that year, the two prize motorized-armored divisions 

f the Mikado had been mousetrapped, and subsequently 
- ‘stroyed, at Taierchwang in northeastern China. Then the 
Japs had mopped up the Yellow River, taken Shanghai, 
icked Nanking, and started to push up the Yangtze River. 
Bu always the victory of annihilation had escaped them. As 
of July, they were slowly and methodically proceeding up 
toward Hankow, pausing, however, for weeks at a time in 
tront of the ingeniously-sited river barricades of the Chinese. 
While the Japs may not exactly have had a tiger by the 
tail, they still were in no position to go all-out into Siberia. 

Our map shows the Siberian-Manchukuan border in the 
summer of 1938. The Russians claimed the hill mass of 
C} ngkufeng by virtue of a mysterious old map, mentioned 
at the time by the then foreign commissar, M. Litvinoff. 
| ips had no old map, but they were sitting on the hill. 
ere was one thing that helped to make this affair a 
standout among border incidents. The hill mass of Chang- 
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No one would have thought that 
an affair could be that big without 
slipping out of the incident class. 


kufeng has a considerable local strategic importance. It 
dominates the countryside for miles around: down to the 
important Korean port of Rashin, and east to the budding 
Soviet naval base at Posiet Bay. It is the key terrain feature 
of that general area. 

Details of the fighting have never been made public. 
However, it all began on July 11, 1938. On the morning 
of that day, Russian infantry came out of the lowlands to the 
east and pushed the Jap sentry posts off the hills of Chang- 
kufeng. The Reds started at once to dig in. 

There followed two weeks of frenzied diplomacy, with 
the Red infantry continuing to dig, the Japs protesting, and 
Litvinoff citing his mysterious old map. The Japs, however, 
did more than protest through channels. They made haste 
to assemble a respectable task force across the river in Korea. 

On July 29 the Japs struck. They gained a partial success, 
driving the Russians off the westernmost ridge. Then the 
Japs dug in. 

The Russian reaction to the new situation was to attack. 
This is where we feel the lack of detailed information. Ac 
cording to best sources, the Russian attacks were full-scale 
coérdinated affairs, with tanks and airplanes, and motorized 
artillery. Meanwhile, the Japs had poured in reinforce 
ments, ‘and they man iged to hold on to the ridges the Vv hz ad 
gained. It was pe rhaps as lively an action as the world had 
witnessed since World War I. A German corre spondent 
tells of a conversation he had with a fellow craftsman from 
England, as both of them stood on the far bank of the 
Tumen and watched the proceedings one afternoon. “As we 
stood there on the other bank and saw explosion after ex- 
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plosion, with the entire hill mass bathed in flame and 
smoke, | said, ‘Is it possible that a single Jap will live 
through that?’ To which the British obse rver answered, ‘It’s 
out of the que stion. Not a one. Not a one. 

jut obviously the British-German opinion was ill- 
founded, for the attacks went on day after day with no con- 
siderable result. More than one skilled an: ilyst told his news 
pape! audience that this time the se Russians must be shoot 
ing for keeps. Reliable estimates indicated that each side 
had as many as 20,000 men in the field. 

hen, on August 11, while the fight still waxed hot and 
heavy, there came orders from Moscow and Tokyo. An 
armistice had been arranged. One of the terms of the 
armistice was that the hill mass of Changkufeng was to be 
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evacuated by both forces. The evacuation was duly « 
out—and so ended the “incident” of Changkufeng 
haps it would be better to say that there ended the { 
stalment of the incident. Some day there may be n 
come. 

No convincing explanation of the motives behir 
Russian precipitation of the incident has ever been 
coming. But one real result of the matter, perhaps inc 
but none the less real, was the opportunity it gave th 
sians to do a little testing of weapons and technique 

Finland—Changkufeng—the lessons learned in thos 


curtain-raisers must be yielding big dividends in , 


great stand against Nazi Germany. An army, like a 
y See best after it has had a few tune-up bouts eto Pas i 


Fruits of Discipline 


Fine selection would not mean a fine fighting record 
if men were not well trained and persistently disci- 
plined. American boys have not come to see it alto- 
gether as yet, but this great truth is written in blood 
and glory on every American battleflag: Hard disci- 
pline ‘doubles v ictory and halves losses.—Dr. Doucias 
SouTHALL FREEMAN in The Richmond News Leader. 
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ground soldier who faces the Germans in battle 
He would 
know how strong it is, what its doctrines and prac 
e, and above all he would like to know something 
the quality of its planes and pilots. Having been 
helmed by an avalanche of books and articles cover 


vital interest in the German Luftwaffe. 


g the Polish, Norwegian, French, and Pacific campaigns 
en the United Nations were on the receiving end— 


ving heard the cry: “For God’s sake send us planes!” 
g from the lips of fighting men on widely-separated 
onts, the average American soldier may have had a 
icy in the past to overrate the Germans and Japs in 
and to underestimate our own air program and 
s. In the early stages of the Tunisian campaign 
the long-range air program of the Allies produced 
many ground soldiers shared General L. E. Oliver's 
that the German program of air support for ground 
vas “far better” than anything we had been able to 
ut.! Many soldiers have been confused by the loud 
‘separate air force” enthusiasts who have held up 
iftwaffe as a “crowning” argument for their “cause.” 
mpt to gauge the present and probable future ca 
f the Luftwaffe to meet the military tasks con 
g it may therefore be helpful at this stage. 
Luftwaffe was at first the prime Nazi terror weapon. 
it was a principal element in Hitler's “bloodless” 
hs during the appeasement period, and its actual 
power helped bring Poland, Norway, Holland, 
m, France, Greece, and Jugoslavia to quick defeat. 
e events of the past two years indicate that the 
| Luftwaffe may be the first of the main armed forces 
many to crack. British air experts are confident that 
itary defeat of Germany will be preceded by a pro- 
e deterioration of her air force, a decline that already 
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The Role of the Luftwaffe in I9 


By DAEDALUS 





AATT TTADYV 


appears to be under Way, perhaps to be followed by an 


VU hat are the bas¢ 5s ol the S¢ 


une xpectedly sudden collapse 
assumptions? 

Foremost is the very great probability that the Luftwafke 
was originally designed and built for a short offensive war 
All the Nazi propaganda about the Reich's capacity to wage 
another “Thirty Years War” to the contrary, ther 


been no signs that the Luftwaffe was designed for such a 


have 
struggle. The developments of the war, the types of German 
planes, the very operations of the Luftwafte—all point 
clearly to its design for use as the spearhead of a Blitzkrieg 
Of the 
main plane types with which Germany began the war: the 
Heinkel, Focke-Wulf, and Messer 


schmitt, only two were fighters. The rest were medium, 


and a final weapon to terrorize defenseless p opl 


Dornier, Junkers, 


short-range bombers with limited bomb load and defensive 
armament. She was entirely lacking in effective long 
range heavy bomber types. 

By freezing her basic designs at an early stage, Germany 
enjoyed the advantages of mass production in these types 
reached 
their peak. These plane types sufficed in the early pe riods 
of the war when no appreciable air opposition existed and 
when campaigns were reckoned in terms of weeks. The 
blitzkrieg phase of the European war ended in 1941 when 
Germany attacked Russia. As a result of the Eastern 
stalemate, the Luftwaffe was called upon from 1941-43 to 


fight a kind of war for which it was not designed. But 


long before British and American aircraft industri 


having frozen her plane types in order to achieve early mass 
output, the only new plane types Germany has put into 
use since the beginning of the war have been the Focke 
Wulf 190 fighter and the Heinkel-177 bomber.’ It is 


"Despite common opinion to the contrary, the Focke-Wulf 200 (Kurier) 
was not an effective long-range bomber 

*The Nazis have kept the He-177, a high altitude long-range bomber 
under wraps and there is little basis on which to estimate its performance 
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significant that the ancient Ju-52 transport and the obsoles- 
cent Ju-87 (Stuka) dive bomber were employed in large 
numbers in Tunisia. 

Although beginning mass production much later, but 
with the facilities and experience for changing models built 
up in the automobile industry, America and Britain have 
been able to place several new and effective fighter types, 
and medium and heavy bomber types, in operation during 
the same period. These include the Hawker Typhoon and 
the Republic Thunderbolt in the fighter class; the Mos- 
quito, Westland-Whirlwind, and Beaufighter in the fighter- 
bomber class; the Marauder in the medium bomber class; 
the Stirling, Lancaster, Halifax, and Liberator in the 
heavy-bomber class. 

Even while retaining a healthy respect for the FW-190, 
the He-177, and the Ju-88, it seems safe to say that the all- 
around qualitative worth of the Luftwaffe as a modern air 
force is less in 1943 than it was in 1941. The fact that Ger- 
many is using her FW-190s for bombing operations and her 
Ju-88s as night fighters may indicate that the lack of tested 
designs is forcing her to adapt uneconomical types to this 
work. For whatever the good qualities of these planes may 
be, the FW-190 is not an efficient bomber, nor is the Ju-88 
an economical night fighter. All readily available facts con- 
sidered, it appears that unless major miracles in German de- 
sign and production are being achieved simultaneously, the 
qualitative inferiority of the Luftwaffe should increase still 
more rapidly in the future, if the Luftwaffe, as now seems 
probable, is forced to fight a defensive war without the 
necessary plane types. The proportion of Nazi fanatics in 
the Luftwaffe is somewhat higher than in the other services, 
but mere fanaticism could not offset the fundamental handi- 
caps of the Luftwaffe'’s situation. 

The second important reason for the probable present 
decline and future embarrassment of the Luftwaffe is to 
be found in its doctrines. The Luftwaffe was designed, it 
is most apparent, for close support of the ground army, as 
an essentially tactical air force, and its organization into 
air fleets (like army corps) made to facilitate this employ- 
ment. As long as it functioned in close concert with a vic- 
torious tank-infantry blitz team in campaigns that required 
only a short operational range, the Luftwaffe looked un- 
beatable, but it was not organized for strategic tasks, as the 
Battle of Britain demonstrated. The Germans were will- 
ing to accept losses in order to push home the attack, and 
the Luftwaffe maintained the assault on Britain until the 
losses could no longer be borne. By bringing an end to it, 
the German High Command admitted the failure of their 
attempt to carry out a strategic air mission with a tactical 
air force. 

Since in German air doctrine the situation on the 
ground has taken precedence in most operations over all 
other considerations, and the control of air operations has 
been in the hands of local ground commanders, the concept 
(held to be basic by our air force and the RAF) that air 
supremacy is the first concern of an air force has apparently 
been disregarded. This has committed German air forces, 
spread over wide theaters of action, to the task of “impro- 
vising local air domination”—a job which the Luftwaffe 

notably failed to accomplish in Russia and Tunisia. The 
winning of a belated control of the air, the tardy assumption 
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of strategic bombing, a defense of the Reich against Allie) 
strategic bombing, plus a continuation of the old ¢roung 
codperation réle, and the accomplishment of all this in the 
face of growing enemy quantitative and qualitative 
periority—that is the tremendous future task of the Luf 
waffe. 

In terms of the land war in Europe this means that the 
German ground forces, in many past operations protected 
by the “umbrella” of the Luftwaffe, are likely in most future 
operations to be without this cover. And as the final si ges of 
operations in Tunisia have shown, you can’t operate an air 
force either as an umbrella or as a blanket without firy 
having attained supremacy in the air. 

An Allied invasion of Europe is likely to bring the Luft 
waffe crisis to an acute stage. In order to defend the 
Festung Europa against “internal blockade” by Allied stra 
tegic bombing, Germany must have fighter supremacy. Yer 
to repel an invasion or to resort to a tardy assumption of 
strategic bombing, she must have heavy bombers. Her 
probable plane output in relation to the combined yutput 
of Britain and the United States would seem to — 
that she can’t have both in the numbers required. All com 
parisons between an Allied invasion of Europe a the 
Battle of Britain are obviously misleading, because in 194 
the outnumbered RAF enjoyed a margin of qualitative 
superiority over German types. If Germany risks bes 
fighter reserves in the early stages of an invasion, as she 
showed a tendency to do during the Dieppe raid, her 
quantitative disadvantages will rapidly increase. 


II 


The course of the campaign in North Africa from Oc 
ber 23, 1942, to May 7, 1943, clearly illustrates the shor 
comings of German air power and doctrines and reveal 
the superiority of Allied air doctrines and equipment. | 
prompted Air Chief Marshal Tedder’s remark of May 15 
“The Germans do not know how to use their air force 
From the first to last, the Germans in North Africa used 
their air power to support the ground army. 

On the contrary, the first objective of the North African 
Air Command (Tedder) was to achieve air supremacy in 
the theater of operations. Their second objective was 
support the ground forces. On February 18, 1943, a re 
organization of the Northwest African Air — 
(General Spaatz) was made, placing a Strategical Air 
Force under General Doolittle and a Tactical Air Fone 
under Air Marshal Coningham. A Coastal Command was 
set up under Air Vice Marshal Lloyd, and a Photographic 
Wing under Colonel Roosevelt. The results of this reor 
ganization in terms of air and land power were so impressive 
that responsible air officers feel that February !* 1943 
will go down as a milestone in the history of war. 

The reorganization of the Allied air forces in North 
Africa was a result of British experience in air w arfare 

against the Axis from 1940 onward. At E] Alamein (Octo 
ber 23 to November 13, 1942) Air Marshal Con ngs ym's 
(then in command of the Western Desert Air Force) firs 
concern was to paralyze enemy air activity by long-range 
bomber operations against the bases of their air powe' 
Then, after a working command of the air had been 
achieved, all British and American air power in ' 1 West: 
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Desert was thrown against the enemy army on the 

id. The results at El Alamein were sufficiently prom- 

o justify the sweeping reorganization of February 18. 

€ e principal results of the reorganization were to permit 

ncentration of Allied air power and achieve flexibility 

use. Concentration and flexibility are the keys to real 

ower. The Axis air defeat in North Africa can be at- 

ted in large part to the fact that their air force was 

id out under the command of ground officers. It was 

ble to present a formidable mass to the Allies or achieve 

flexibility in operation. Above all, the reorganization of 

the North African Air Force permitted it to achieve a kind 

of integration hitherto unattainable between ground and 

ait > rations. In the operations leading up to the collapse 

of the Axis on May 13, General Alexander (commander 

of rs Eighteenth Army Group) practically lived in the 
same tent with Air Marshal Coningham. 

How their coéperation worked out in actual practice is 
illustrated in the battles over the Mareth line. In the first 
stages of this operation, Coningham’s entire force attacked 
the German airdromes which supported Rommel’s army 
in that area. After these were badly damaged, pressure on 
them was maintained by northern Allied air units, leaving 
Coningham free to divert his entire air strength against 
Axis ground forces. Thus, at the crisis of the battle at El 
Hamma, he was able to crack the Axis position wide open 
by a sustained and spectacular air attack. Here the German 
146th Light African Division was caught moving on a road 
and was cut to ribbons by bombers and fighter bombers. 
Similarly, at Wadi prey the Allied northern air forces 
kept the enemy air force pinned to the ground, enabling 
Coningham’s force to assist the Eighth Army to cross this 
diff ficult position. When this position was crossed the Tac- 
tical Air Force switched its attack against enemy planes and 
fields while Allied air units in the north concentrated on 
ground targets in support of the British First Army and 
the American II Corps. This was flexibility, concentration, 
and integration! 

On April 18 and 19 a force of nearly 100 Allied bombers 
struck at German airdromes in the north. During these 
days planes of the Strategical Air Force and Coastal Com- 
mand slaughtered German transport planes bringing in 
supplies. Ports were systematically bombed and the north- 
ern Tunisian area was isolated. By April 22 German air 
power was so completely crushed that American and British 
fighters were able to maintain continuous daylight patrols 
over Axis airfields. Allied air power, which finished the 
campaign much stronger than it began it, was able to in- 
crease the power of its blows. By May 5 Allied air sorties 
mounted to 2,000 daily. They reached 2,500 on May 7, 
the day on which the Axis resistance cracked. On that day 
only five German FW-190s were seen in the entire area of 
the British First Army. 

On May 6 the direct air support of the British First 
Army and the American II Corps began its final phase. A 
carpe' of bombs 6,000 yards wide rolled out in front of the 
British First Army. Where German units were observed 
they were instantly attacked, as in the case of the 15th 
Panzer Division which, mauled by 250 fighter-bomber 
sorties, left much of its equipment scattered over the 
Tunisian plain. Through this 6,000-yard gap British and 
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American armor and infantry rolled forward. The Axis 
armies in Tunisia collapsed in complete confusion. In his 
speech of June 8, Mr. Churchill said: “There is no doubt 
from the statements of captured generals that Hitler ex- 
pected his Tunisian army to hold out at least till August and 
that this was the view and intention of the German High 
Command.” 

The Luftwaffe did not fail to stave off the Tunisian dis- 
aster because it lacked planes or airfields. It had large 
numbers of planes, eighteen airfields in Tunisia, twelve in 
Sicily, and one on the island of Pantelleria at its disposal. 
The 859 combat and 205 transport planes which the Axis 
lost in the Mediterranean area from March 24 to April 24, 
represented a considerable body of potential air power. Yet 
largely because it could not achieve concentration and 
flexibility, the Luftwaffe could not save itself, could not 
shield the 227,000 ground troops entrusted to its protec- 
tion, and only succeeded in inflicting 270 plane losses on 
the Allies during the same period. 

On the Allied side in Tunisia a ground officer, General 
Eisenhower, was in supreme command. He allowed his air 
officers to cut their own pattern for strategical and tactical 
operations but insisted upon and achieved real integration. 
The Allied air doctrine appears to have been sound; more- 
over, the Allied planes were numerically and qualitatively 
superior to those of the enemy. On the German side, the 
over-all command was exercised by an air officer, General 
Field Marshal Kesselring, but the basic doctrines of the 
Luftwaffe were faulty and its planes inferior. Lacking the 
ability to concentrate its power and to use it flexibly the 
Axis air force in Tunisia was destroyed and, under the 
sustained pressure of Allied ground forces, the Axis army 
along with it. 


Ill 


As Air Marshal Tedder pointed out on May 15, the 
decisive defeat suffered by the Luftwaffe in North Africa 
was reflected in a decline of morale among its crews. Ac- 
cording to the authoritative British magazine Aeroplane 
(April 16, 1943) during the week of April 4-10 in ten 
separate cases the crews of Ju-88 bombers under attack 
baled out before they fired a single shot in defense of their 
ships. 

The Nazi system of emphasis on individual records is 
almost sure to be a source of weakness in the Luftwaffe as 
losses mount. Since Goring is steeped in the individual 
scoring tradition of the Richthofen Jadgstaffel of First 
World War days, the Luftwaffe has been strong on piling 
up the “kills” of individual pilots. When one of the 
“famous” pilots of the Luftwaffe is shot down, the effect 
on the morale is correspondingly great. 

Some of the fantastically high scores of Nazi pilots are 
due to the fact that veterans of the Spanish Civil War 
include their victories of that period in their present score. 
On the face of it one would be forced to conclude that the 
Nazi system of scoring individual victories in the air is not 
nearly so rigid as that of the RAF and the AAF. Other- 


wise it would be impossible to explain the German press 


notice of April 20, 1943, announcing that Jadgeschwader 
No. 52 operating in the Novorossiisk area had scored its 
500th “victory” on Hitler’s birthday! 
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[he heroization program of the Luftwaffe tends to de 
feat itself when the heroes fall Up to 1941 the losses in 
That year, however, saw 
the deaths of Lieutenant General Ernst Udet, principal 
technician of the Luftwaffe, of Lieutenant Colonel Moeld 
, Major Wick, and Baron von Werra. 
In 1943 the casualty list of leading Nazi airmen has in 
creased greatly. Losses include: Colonel Heymer, Chief of 
Staff to the Air Command in Russia (107 victories); Major 
Joachim Munchenberg, Acting Commander of a Fighter 
Group in Tunisia (136 victories); Major Hans Hahn, com 
mander of Jadgeschwader 54 (107 
Heinrich Setz 
Oberleutnant Hans Beisswenger ( 


distinguished pilots were small 


ers (103 victories 


victories ); Captain 
killed on the Eastern Front; 
160 victories) killed on 
Lieutenant General Otto Waldau, 
Fliegerfiihrer Afrika; Major General Hans Bassenge, Com- 
mentale: of the Air Forces Bizerte area (captured); Major 
Becker, Captain Knacke, and Oberleutnant Gilder, three 
famous night fighter pilots with scores of forty victories 
each, all were lost to the Luftwaffe in the early months 
of 1943. | 

At present the best German fighter units seem to be sta- 
tioned in Western Europe. The number of fighter planes 
available to the Luftwaffe is not known. 
longer see the very large estimates common two years ago. 
The editors of Ae roplane estimate the it at the end of May, 
1943, the Luftwaffe was operating 440 day — rs and 60 
night fighters (to protect 1,200 bombers and 200 divisions ) 
in Russia; 350 day fighters and 200 night fighters in West- 
ern Europe; 220 day fighters and 400 night fighters in 
Germany; 250 day fighters and 90 night fighters in the 
Mediterranean area, with smaller units strung out from 
Finland to Holland. This is only an estimate and takes no 
account of reserves or bombers, but it was based upon a 
systematic study of air operations over Europe during the 
past several months. 


(136 victories ) 


the Eastern Front; 


However, we no 


IV 


Despite the concentration of German fighter strength in 
Western Europe the Luftwaffe has not been able thus far 
to protect the Reich from the increasing pressure of Allied 
bombing. The RAF began its program of bombing German 
cities in 1941; it undertook much larger “saturation” raids 
in 1942, and on May 23, 1943, delivered its first 100,000 
tons of bombs on the Reich. In May, 1943, the monthly 
rate of British bombing reached 12,500 tons which prom- 
ised that the second 100,000 tons would be delivered in 
much shorter time than the first. May also saw the 100,- 
000th plane of the American aircraft program roll off the 
assembly line. The American program of daylight precision 
bombing against German targets began in January, 1943, 
and at the end of May the United States Eighth Air Force 
was penetrating deeply into the Reich. The day and night 
schedule of Allied attacks left no rest for the German pilots 
and AA personnel. The defensive capacity of the heavy 
American bombers made German attempts at interception 
costly. In eighteen daylight raids against German targets 
from January 27 to June 11, American bombers and their 
escorts shot down a total of 571 planes, probably destroyed 
187 and damaged 231 others. This was against a loss of 
106 American planes. 
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During approximately the same period the Luft 
“retaliation” raids against Britain were exceeding] 
Only 1,400 German planes flew over British so 
Janu iry | to June 19, an average of eight every twer 


hours. Half of these were FW-190 fighter bombers fo 


|,000-pound bomb capacity; their average stay over 
soil was below three minutes, and their average loss: 
sixteen per cent. 

No attempt will be made here to estimate the ex 
damage inflicted on German war industry and mo 
the constantly increasing Allied bombing program. Per 
haps the most valid testimony comes from the Germa 
themselves. After being on the receiving end of a sustain 
bombing attack for two years, they have finally adopted 
similar program of strategic bombing against certain Rus 
sian industrial targets. Such a complete change in the d 
trines of the Luftwaffe implies that the Germans hay. 
drawn a lesson from the injuries they have and are receiy 
iny. 

Meantime the great mass of German ground forces a1 
strung out over a 2,000-mile front in Russia and 
tempting to prepare for Allied invasions which may 
from North ¢ With the intensity of Alli 
air operations increasing in Western Europe, thes: 
may lose the air support which the Luftwaffe previousl 
afforded them. Russian plane production, reinforced by 
British and American types, has enabled the Red Air F: 


Cape to Greece. 


to begin a program of heavy raids against German rail and 


communications centers behind the lines. On a numbe 
occasions their raids on East Prussian bases have iad 
with RAF attacks in the West. The mounting intensity 


the air war on all fronts in Europe places an ever-increasing 


strain on the personnel and equipment of the Luftwafl 
If they adopt a kind of “rationing program” and distribut 
their air power in small bundles where it seems to | 
needed, they will repeat the much-condemned strateg) 


Gene ral Falkenhayn who caccording to German military 


critics) thus misused German military resources from 1915 
1916. According to British estimates, the Axis lost 65 


planes in Europe during the week of May 23-30. No air 


force which does not have a replacement capacity of 1,00 
planes a week can stand such losses over a prolonged period 


What the Luftwaffe must try to prevent is the “internal 
siege” of the Reich now being carried out by ol strategic 


air forces of the Allies. 


an external blockade of Axis Europe, “Allied air power is 
subjecting it to an internal blockade. In the long run this 


combination may so “weaken the enemy that his circum 
ference of defense is no longer able to put up effecti 
resistance against a frontal assault.” 

a sea blockade, will not be immediately apparent to the 
ground troops facing the enemy, but they will tel! in the 


end. Something like the same process went on in | unisi 
where, in the early stages of operations, Allied ground troops 
suffering under local air attacks by German planes often 


wondered where their own air force was. But in the end 


every Allied soldier on the ground witnessed a convincing 
demonstration of the long-term effects of the strategic us 
of air power as well as a graphic example of what tactic#! 


air power can do. 
The year 1943 may show whether or not the | uftwaite 




















These results, as with 
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et the multiple tasks which the course of land opera 
Allied air 


succeeds temp¢ ral ily : 


nd the pressure ol power will force upon 
the final resistance of Ger 
ill be prolonged somewhat, but the fundamental 
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disavantages of her military position will be unaltered. II 
the Luftwaffe fails to meet the immense demands laid upon 
the deterioration of Germany's military position wil he 


corre spondingly swilt 


ot ie 


Campaigns and Comment’ 


(A Review by G. V.) 


el i Rowan Robinson gives us here his second book 

campaigns of World War II, the first being on 

\\ | in the Middle East. With its epilogue the book 

the period from the opening of the war in Russia to 
\merican landing in North Africa. 

His accounts of the different campaigns are written in his 

clear and interesting stvle, but differ somewhat in the 

int of detail given. This was no doubt owing to the 

it more information was available to him on certain 

ions than on others. The book concludes with a 

in which General Rowan-Robinson reviews the 

of the war with pe irticular reference to Great Britain. 

¥* pter the author touches many sides of Brit 1in at 

m the view point of a soldier of some fifty years’ ex 

perience whose mind remains as keen as ever and whose 

: vation has always been of the broadest. 

he feels 

e cadet corps on a large scale e: irly in the war. He 


} 


i even begin milit: ry tr ining at the age ol twelve in 


For example, 
that it was a mistake for Great Britain not to or 


nl ized Cé idet corps within the school system ot E ngl: ind 
We must remember here, in m: irking this seemingly very 
that in -%, argh 


from home to boys 


early age, is customary to send boys 
Bete at th: it age and even 
earlier.) He sees ate corps not only as improving the 
genera oe of youth, but as establishing a group 


es l e COTps th it is of immense \V alue trom the be ginning, 


1 


country must later go to war. 

General Rowan-Robinson also belabors the British Min 
Information and the British Broadcasting Corpora 

issuing news “of a nature to produce complacency.” 

“Enemy successes have been belittled, 


vn exaggerated. 


Hy es On tO Say: 
For our defeat reasons are given 
insult the intelligence. The rain in Libya is stated 
the cause of our slow progress. Yet when the enemy 
e are told that muddy 
eas prevent our concentration to repel him. 


| quick advance in spite of it, w 
These con 
xcuses are extremely annoying and they expose us to 
ision of both friends and enemies. 


iuthor also goes into such broad aspects of the war 


1S the organization of control for its conduct. In his discus 
si01 ierial strategy I believe General Rowan-Robinson 
does not approach the subject with a one hundred per cent 
pe ind for we find him saving, as regards concentrated 
hear ombing: It is at best a poor way of winning a 

wa ecially now th: it precision bombing except by day 

light has been discarded.” Any human being with the 
slightest i toward sportsmanship and decency in 
: nleck to Alexander. By Major General H. Rowan-Robinson. 


lutchinson & Company, 1943. 195 Pages; Index; Maps; $3.00 


his makeup will feel exactly the same way as Major Gen 
eral Rowan-Robinson does about such bombing. But that 
doesn't alter the fact that in a war against utterly ruthless 
enemies, especially after several years of the stiffest con 
Hict the world has ever known, we have got to weigh every 
conceivable means of winning against the possible stretch 
ing out of the war year upon year if we confine our effort: 
to fighting it in more customary ways 
Here author's further 
range bombing: “The moral 


are some of the thoughts on long 
and material effect of long 
range bombing increased considerably with the 
attack. ‘There, 


and heavier bombers to justify the 


growth 
scale and concentration of therefore, a 
tende ncy to build more 
creed that the destruction of German cities can win the war 
; which are devoted to 


lhe other branches of the force 


the less dramatic réle of and the army 


assisting the navy 


to win their battles, are therefore starved 


[he danger in 
this respect is greatly increased by the wide advertisement 
advertisement 


wishful 


through vicarious effort, is an 


given to the thousand mac hine bombings, an 
which IS disc reditable in itself, and which causes 
thinkers to believe that here, 
Sj road to victory. 

In general the author considers such bombing as “con 


and believes that it absorbs “an undue 


labor, 


devoted to aircraft pr duction.” 


il utory, not vital” 


proportion ol the material, 


and plant 3 can be 
He thinks that “but for this 
concentration on heavy bombers, we might have been sup 
plied with other types of aircraft in numbers sufficient to 
have dealt with the Japanese in Malaya, 


connection with Italy 


and Rommel’s 
is the old argument 
to which it now seems apparent, in view of the continued 


l his, of course, 


e shall have an answer before 
verv long. My own opinion is that it de pr nds considerably 


increase in heavy bombing, w 


upon who iS being bombed, what the effect 1S, and that 


bombers are not exempt trom the military prin ipl ot con 
centration against the point of greatest weakness—the so 
called “decisive point.” The question is whether the steady 
bombing of military targets in Germany on a huge scale is 
directed against the decisive point—whether it can possibly 
cause, as some honestly think possible, German field mar 
shals to come marching forward with a white flag while still 
at the head of their troops hundreds of miles outside the 
borders of Germany proper. 

And the answer to this question rests on the 
Can the actually reach 
enough of German industry to affect the flow of supplies 
to German troops that seriously, or is enough of that in 
dustry 


answers to 


two other questions | bombs 


scattered and underground to keep the 


going for a long time? and 


armies 
is the total effect of the 
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bombing actually deteriorating in any great measure the 
German morale, or is the country getting used to it except 
for the areas around the targets which have been hammered 
repeatedly? Since hundreds of towns and cities in Germany 
have not been bombed at all, one way of arriving at a gen- 
eral answer to this last question would be to consider the 
state of morale in the untouched cities of England after 
the hardest German bombing elsewhere. Apparently it 
never got very low in these unbombed cities despite the fact 
that rumor and anticipation of bombing create a greater 
strain on people than the actual experience of being 
bombed, except in the heaviest concentration—concentration 
vo heavy as almost to wipe a whole city out. For, strangely, 
partial bombing may build morale in a considerable area 
rather than reduce it. Everybody finds out, except those 
who were killed or nearly so, how many come through alive 
and take pride in it themselves. 
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General Rowan-Robinson in several places discusses wha; 
he calls the lack of versatility in the heavy bomber. 
opinion this is a big point but one which I have n 
those in charge of the war have taken into the fulles 
consideration by this time. By using the words “lack g 
versatility’ General Rowan-Robinson means to warn 
the danger of too many eggs in one basket. It seems to m, 
that the heavy bomber has plenty of more immediate 
support of an actual campaign as the North African C 
paign has shown, though I heartily agree with Gener 
Rowan-Robinson’s main thought—that we need big 4; 
strength for every purpose, a strength that must be pk nned 
so far as possible in accordance with the probable d 
ment of the situation. The United Nations mu bd 
plenty of all kinds of planes, also, because develo) 
may at any time make one kind temporarily mor 
portant than another. 
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ls 1943 the Decisive Year?” 


(A Review by D. V.) 


Max Werner, who has covered the European war in a 
series of thought-provoking books dating back to his Mili- 
tary Strength of the Powers in 1939, now holds that the 
United Nations can win the war in Europe by the end of 
1943. A former instructor in military history at the Uni- 
versity of Kharkov, he writes on military topics with a sound 
background and a wide acquaintance with recent European 
military publications. Unlike the airpower special-pleaders, 
he does not rely on hysterical screaming to get his points 
across. He does not belittle the military leaders of the 
United Nations but accepts the announced policy of the 
United Nations to destroy Hitler first, 
Europe, as the basis of his new book. 

It is from an examination of the general military situation 
in the spring of 1943 that he draws his strategic time table. 
While not ignoring the military menace of Japan, Dr. 
Werner feels that once Germany is defeated, Japan cannot 
fight a long war against a combined Russian, Chinese, 
British, and American offensive action. Since Russia and 
Japan are old and bitter enemies, he cannot envisage Rus- 
sia staying out of the Far Eastern war after Germany col- 
lapses. 

In his Great Offensive, published in the autumn of last 
year, Dr. Werner examined the problems of coalition war- 
fare facing the United Nations. By that time Germany had 
lost her early advantage in matériel over the United Na- 
tions, but was able to concentrate her forces in a one-front 
war against Russia. Russian strength was still developing 
and would reach its maximum level not later than the 
spring of 1943. He emphasized the urgent need of co- 
ordinating the Anglo-American attack on Germany with the 
time table of the Soviet Union. 

He bases his new book on the assumption that the tre- 
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mendous Red Army offensives of the fall and winter of 
1942-43 (which he describes as the best planned and 
executed operations of the war) have so intensified the 
crisis under which the Wehrmacht is laboring that joint 
Allied-Russian pressure applied early enough and in su! 
ficient strength can force a decision before the end of the 
calendar year. He believes that these great offensives should 
have removed any remaining doubt about the ability of the 
Red Army to conduct offensive warfare. 

The Red Army, in his opinion, is still the most important 
land force in the anti-Axis c camp. From an examination ol 
the Stalingrad campaign he concludes that the German 
Army cannot destroy the Red Army even if it launches an 
all-out offensive on the Eastern front before an Allied in 
vasion of Europe comes. On the other hand the Red Amy 
will ultimately destroy the Wehrmacht on Russian soil by 
capturing the strategic zone extending “from Rostov across 
the Donets basin to Kharkov, Kursk, Orel, Bryansk, 
from there to Rzhev.” Beyond this zone lies a hen 
desert” which offers no shelter for the German armies on 
that front. “When the Wehrmacht shall have been ex 
pelled from this zone,” Werner writes, “it will have Jost 
the war.” 

His faith in the possibility of an accelerated decision dis 
counts the mere numbers of Axis divisions theoretical 
available in Europe. He holds that it is silly to count the 
Rumanian, Hungarian, and Italian divisions as being on ® 
parity with either German or United Nations 
Many of the Axis satellite nations have seen their troops 
savagely mauled on the Eastern front. They are 0 
equipped .or trained for meeting a modern arn Even 
German units, especially the current classes of reservists 
can hardly be counted as first-line troops. The position o 
the Wehrmacht is approaching that of the imps il Ger 
man army in 1918. He does not try to prove that the Wehr 
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is weak and acknowledges that it possesses a certain 
ty for recovery as shown after blows like Stalingrad 
‘unisia, but each blow, he believes, lowers its re- 
ive powers. Meanwhile, Russia grows stronger de- 
er economic inferiority to Germany. 
eworthy, in his opinion, is the crisis in the Luftwaffe 
is no longer able to disrupt Russian military move- 
or defend the homeland against day and night bomb 
m Britain. It could not save the Sixth Army at Stalin 
nor the Axis army in Tunisia. The Luftwaffe, he 
cannot even bomb London, Moscow, or Leningrad 
effectively. OF all the great powers Germany's air arm has 
the shortest range. Therefore he urges that we reject the 
els of pessimism and caution raised in Britain and 
| United States about the desperate fighting to be ex- 
pected before the Germans collapse. German military his- 
ns exploring the causes of the collapse in 1918 pretty 
pay the iron-man legend of the German soldier. 
\s | wn Tunisia and Stalingrad he will surrender 
even ¢ iumetale ) when he sees that the military game 
is up. W hy, the refore, asks Werner, “should we continue 
to believe in a legend which the Germans themselves have 
long ago abandoned?” The German army is doomed to de- 
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feat because Hitler's whole central war plan has crumbled. 
It can no longer hope for victory but merely to stave off in- 
evitable disaster. In such a situation the great bulk of the 
German army may well let the SS plug-uglies and other 
Nazi fanatics seek a 
merely stop fighting. 

Like most other serious students of military history Dr. 
Werner concludes that airpower alone cannot be expected 
to bring about the collapse of the Third Reich. The de 
cision must be reached on the ground after the main forces 
of the enemy have been simultaneously engaged by the 
Anglo-American forces and the Red Army. He writes 

“The doctrine of Airpower preached an ov erdeveloped 
technology and an underdeveloped strategy. It agitated for 
the expansion to mammoth proportions of one particular 
part Cheavy bombardment aviation) of the war technics of 
one belligerent country, when on the contrary, the com 
bined armed forces of all the Allies should be thrown into 
action. This partial superarmament would essence be 
tantamount to strategic disarmament. For if the anti-Hitler 
coalition proceeds on this precept, Hitler Germany will have 
a monopoly on military strategy, and coalition warfare will 
fly out of the window.” 


“he Troic’ ’ death but on their own part 
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Two Histories of Our Times’ 


(A Review by D. V.) 


hese two volumes reveal some of the interesting tend 
encies and weaknesses in modern historiography. They show 
that the historians have at long last been forced out of their 
ivory tower of profession: il retirement to wrestle with cur- 
rent problems, but they also show that the guild habits 
of mind built up through generations of academic life are 
hard to throw off, even in the midst of a world wide struggle 
for survival. While preserving the outward forms of the 
traditional college text book, both sets of authors seem to 
feel that the old approach to the presentation of history is 
inadequate, but they are still confused as to what should 
replace it. Both these volumes are crammed with “facts” 
from cover to cover. Both retell the doleful tale of the 
world’s progress to war from Versailles to Pearl Harbor Cin 
fact, This Age of Conflict goes back to 1914). But in the 
end they fail to make anything more convincing out of it 
than the ordinary class-room lecture. As for giving the stu- 
dent and reader a real understanding of the motives behind 
the vast tragedy it describes, both fail despite all the facts 
and wordage. 

\lthough my work in civil life was that of a professional 
historian, and I have only appreciation and praise for the 
industry and zeal of the authors of these volumes, I have to 
point out that to tell once again the long story of interna- 
tional relations as they degenerated progressively from 


_*Thi: Age of Conflict. By Frank P. Chambers, Christina Phelps, and 
on Bayley. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. 856 Pages; 
*T be Origins and Background of the Second World War. By C. Grove 
Haines and Ross J. S. Hoffman. New York: The Oxford University Press, 
1943. 642 Pages; $3.25. 


1919-1939 without a full discussion of the basic military 
factors that underlie them is not particularly helpful at this 
stage. To discuss Italian fascism as they do without giving 
more than a nod to the inherent military dynamism of the 
movement is to fail in the historian’s main task of holding a 
mirror up to recent or contemporary events. To discuss 
French, British, and German international relations with 
out making it clear at every step what the real balance of 
military power was at the time, is to present a distorted 
picture of reality. To write two or three chapters on post 
war and Nazi Ge rmany without an evaluation of the mili 
tary revolution which this nation effected from 1935-1939 
is to confuse every student who reads these books. 

Plainly put, the authors of these two books did not take 
the trouble to study the military institutions of recent 
times. This is betrayed on every page and in their painfully 
inadequate bibliogr: iphies. 

The faults described are not confined merely to the 
authors of these particular books. From an acquaintance 
with the principal college text books in the field of modern 
European history and international relations I can say 
that these faults are common to them all. T hey are the 
penalties a society pays for permitting or even encouraging 
its institutions of higher learning to neglect or avoid the 
study of military institutions in favor of 
“cultural” history, “economic” history, 
“uplifting” subjects. 

But if you want the date on which a conference was held, 
a treaty was broken, a speech was made, an election was 
held, or a country was invaded, you have it here! 


“social” history, 


and other purely 
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The Papuan Forces, United States Army, Southwest 
Pacific Area, are cited for outstanding performance of duty 
in action during the period July 23, 1942, to January 23, 
1943. When a bold and aggressive enemy invaded Papua 
in strength, tke combined action of ground and air units 
of these forces, in association with Allied units, checked the 
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retire but rushed forward to the idle gun and, with the 
aid of another soldier who joined him, held up the macl 
gun by the tripod to increase its field of action. The) 
fire and inflicted heavy casualties upon the enemy. \\ 
engaged, both these gallant soldiers were killed, but 
sturd) defense was a decisive factor in the following SUCCES 
of the attacking battalion. Residence at enlistment: \\ 
port, Maine. 

Technician Fifth Grade Lewis Hail ( 
R-19990920), 
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f ther soldier who joined him and held up the machine are the men who are today in the highest, most responsible 
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Soldiers 


The Papuan Forces, United States Army, Southwest 
Pacific Area, are cited for outstanding performance of duty 
in action during the period July 23, 1942, to January 23, 
1943. When a bold and aggressive enemy invaded Papua 
in strength, the combined action of ground and air units 
of these forces, in association with Allied units, checked the 





hostile advance, drove the enemy back to the seac 
in a series of actions against a highly organized d 
zone, utterly destroyed him. Ground combat forces 
ing over roadless jungle-covered mountains and 
demonstrated their courage and resourcefulness in 
with an enemy who took every advantage of the n 
passable terrain. Air forces, by repeatedly attacki 
enemy) ground forces and installations, by destroy 
convoys attempting reinforcement and supply, and | 
porting vround forces and supplies to areas for wh 
routes were nonexistent and sea routes slow and ha 
made possible the success of the ground operations. 
units, operating far forward of their normal position 
times in advance of ground combat elements, built 
fields in the jungle, established and operated suppl 
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vounded and sick. The courage, spirit, and devi 
duty of all elements of the command made poss 
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Soldiers 


By direction of the President, under the provisior 
act of Congress approved July 9, 1918, a Medal ot 
was awarded by the War Department in the 1 
Congress to the following named enlisted men: 

Sergeant William G. Fournier (Army serial 
11014123), Company M, *th Infantry, United 
irmy. For gallantry and intrepidity above and be} 
call of duty at Mount Austen, Guadalcanal, S 


in 


Stat 


Islands, on January 10, 1943. As leader of a machin 
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his gunner killed, is assistant gunner wounded, ana an a 
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retire but rushed forward to the idle gun and, 1 
aid of another soldier who joined him, held up the » 


gun by the tripod to increase its field of action. The) 


fire and inflicted heavy casualties upon the enemy. \\ 
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engaged, both these gallant soldiers were killed, but the 


sturdy defense was a decisive factor in the followin; 
of the attacking battalion. Residence at enlistment: \V\ 
port, Maine. 

Technician Fifth Grade Lewis Hall (Army seri: 
R-19990920), Company M, *th Infantry, Unite. 
irmy. For gallantry and intrepidity above and bi 
call of duty at Mount Austen, Guadalcanal, S 
Islands, on January 10, 1943. As a leader of a ma 
squad charged with the protection of other bettal 
his group was attacked by a superior number of 
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inflicted heavy casualties upon the enemy. W hile 
ged, both of these gallant sole liers were killed, but 
turdy defense was a decisive factor in the following 
A of the attacking battalion. Residence at enlistment: 
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Military Discussion in War 


constant endeavor of The Journat is to present 

; that show how any part of a modern army fights 

rks with the other parts to gain both small and great 

es. Thus the contents of the magazine are not 
| purely to Infantry matters, or even to the work of 
corps, divisions, and smaller units of arms that do 


shting on the ground. For war is still broader than 


time an Air Forces unit dumps a load of bombs on 
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battles in which ground or sea forces may operate. Every 
Navy sinks an enemy ship, no matter what the 

in space or time from operations involving ground 

rces, or both, that loss to the enemy has its actual 


n the present or future fighting of all our forces as 
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are the men who are today in the highe st, most responsiblk 
places. 

There were constant arguments, too, about forces of the 
air. There wasn’t a side of air fighting, ait transport, and 
air codperation that didn't come in for thorough discussion 
and study among air men and often among ground soldiers 
in the Twenties and Thirties. Some thought that wings 
would soon be needed tor all who fought In wars. Some saw 
a continuing need for forces of sea and ground as well as of 
air. But none of them were convinced that a single means 
could Win a Wal against an enemy who had many means 
himself. And this war has surely borne this out 

It wasn't possible to get very far in the development and 
practice of new all Weapons and methods any more than 
we could with mechanized weapons and methods. Most of 
the development for both had to be done on paper. Paper 
irmiecs and weapons may seem highly exciting al such een 
ters of thought as the higher Army schools. But they had 
a discouraging unreality out among the actual peacetime 
\rmy units still equipped with old-model planes, tanks 
and weap ns and some time sw ith hardly any plane S tanks 
or Weapons al all Just the same, there wer military prob 
lems studied at the higher \ir Forces schools ten years and 
more ago that dealt in air warfare on a global scale. And the 
men who wer°e the n thinking in such terms are the men 
who today are directing our Air Forces units. 

Some of those who were trying to think ahead about 
war in the years between the two Great Wars found time 
to write of their ideas for the service journals, though most 
of them were either too busy with routine work or felt 
themselves inarticulate as writers. But thes pages and 
those of the other magazines of the service have contained 
many studies and many suggestions for improved method: 
of warfare. And among the names of the writers you'll find, 
if you look back, those of many officers now in high com 
mand over troops or in important places on the higher staff 

There was continual thought for the future in our Arn.vy, 
though it wasn’t organized thought on a big scale and there 
was never enough of it. There was such thought despite 
the discouragements, including lack of encouragement, that 
often existed. There was, also, a liberal exchange of ideas 
in this and other military magazines 

Now, in the midst of war, there are certain vital limita 
tions on the military matters we can ope nly discuss. A 
service journal above all other magazines has the duty of 
keeping its pages clear of possible aid and comfort to the 
enemy by giving him information. This means, of course, 
that in a time of the most intensive technical military 
developme nt The Journ AL cannot discuss our newest we ap 
ons in detail or even our new fighting methods, except for 
the things that are obvious to military men of any Army, o1 
things already known by the enemy. But there is plenty to 
say about these things that can and should be said. And 
the more forcefully and plainly it is said, the more dis 
couraging it will be to the enemy if he seeks to see what 


is said. 
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Some of the articles in the magazine deal with the 
enemy's own methods which are found in many accounts 
of battle in his own military magazines, and in those of the 
neutral nations still left in the world. The enemy's own 
accounts, when you pare away the propaganda, show 
something of his own units in action, though in reading all 
such pieces the source must be fully considered. 

The broader aspects of war, leadership, global strategy, 
geopolitics, military geography, and the historical lessons 
of this War and of other wars as they may apply to this 
one—all these are suitable and sound wartime subjects. 
And among the most valuable are the studies that show how 
all parts of huge army organizations fight and work to 
ward a common end. 


The Military Review 

The Command and General Staff School Military Re- 
view has long held an important place among the military 
periodicals of the United States. During its many years 
of publication it has been particularly valuable for its wide 
coverage of the foreign military press. Of more recent 
years it has also contained numerous original studies mainly 
by members of the staff of the Command and General 
Staff School. 


the years to appear quietly with no attempt at promotion 


An official magazine, it has tended through 


except to some degree within the Army itself. 

The Military Review is now a monthly magazine, and 
this change to a more frequent publication can only be all 
to the good for our Army. This country has lacked a gen 
eral military magazine of full scope. The branch journals 
are, in varying degree, devoted to the techniques and af- 
fairs of their own arm, though some of them have a broader 
editorial policy in the belief that any military man, what- 
ever his branch, should be interested in the whole of war- 
fare. Since World War I, however, the Military Review 
has been the only representative in the whole list of service 
magazines which endeavored to cover the higher aspects 
of war. It can now do this far more adequately through its 
monthly appearance. Though it was for many years the 
policy of the magazine to devote the greater part of its 
space to foreign language abstracts and translations, and 
merely to list the principal articles appearing in the English 
language i in this country and Great Britain, this policy has 
been changed and the magazine is now making use of all 
materials from every country including our own. 
The Military Review has much interest for members of all 
parts of the Army and for the non-military man with a wide 
background of military study. 

The Inrantry JournaL extends congratulations to the 
Military Review on its growth and monthly appearance, 
and feels that these things represent a big step forward in 
the military literature of the United States. 

Colonel F. M. Barrows, Field Artillery, is the editor of 
the Military Review, and his assistants are Major Joseph 
Dasher, Infantry, and Captain Don E. Gribble, Field Arrtil- 


lery. The subscription rate is $3.00 per year for twelve 


available 


issues, and the address is the Command and Gen. +a] §), 

School Military Review, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. ) 
_ e 

The Honor Roll 

The Honor Roll is lengthened this month by 
tion of six new units while three old ones com) 
second year of one hundred per cent members! 
fourth celebrates its first completed year by claim 
Star. 

The Sixth Armored Infantry, the 80th Infantry [rain 
Battalion and the 3d Battalion, 156th Infantry ve 
under two stars. The 81st Infantry Division, 
August, 1942, led the way for large Infantry units by bk 
the first division to join the Honor Roll, this year 
first star and continues to maintain its one hundred per 
enrollment of JourNnat subscribers. 

Heading the list of newcomers to the Honor Roll : 
month is the 98th Infantry Division which has secured ; 
one hundred per cent enrollment of all its Infantry of 
personnel as Journat subscribers. Other new one hundred 
per cent units are the 109th, 324th, and 393d Infantry 
Regiments and the Ist Battalion of the 423d Infantry 
5th Battalion of the 11th Regiment, New Jersey 
Guard. Histories of two of these units follow; th: 
remaining four will be published in a future issu: 

gama 
5th Battalion, 11th Regiment, New Jersey State Guard 

The 5th Battalion of the 11th Regiment, New Jer 
State Guard this month joins the Honor Roll with 
hundred per cent enrollment of its Infantry officers 
Journat subscribers. It was commanded by Colonel Ha 
M. Kennard (now CO of the regiment) whose interest 


coéperation brought the Sattalion into the hundre« 


cent fold. 
The New Jersey State Guard was organized in 1% 
following the departure of the State’s National Guard unit 
The 5th Battalion was formed in 
August, 1941, but just recently was designated a part of the 
11th Regiment. It was the 11th Infantry Regiment, organ 
ized in 1862 at Trenton, which saw much fighting in the 
Civil War and distinguished itself in the military history 0 
New Jersey. Thus, this new 11th Regiment has a histor 
to live up to; it has already had active service gu Pe 
portant installations in various parts of the State 
prepared for whatever defense jobs may be expected ' 


for Federal service. 


37-3 
393d Infantry 
A welcome newcomer to the Honor Roll this month 
the 393d Infantry Regiment which has secured 2 one hun 


dred per cent enrollment of its officer personnel as JouRs4! 
subscribers. The 393d is under the command of! Colone 
William B. Yancey. 

The 393d was constituted as an organized Reserve Unit 
in June, 1921. In November, 1942, it was act 
component of the 99th Infantry Division. Its coat-ot 
bears the motto “Patriotic Service.” 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 


ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 


+ 2.2.9. 9,8.9,9.8 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry CW. Va.) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 


kkk kkk 
130th Infantry CIll.) 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Fla.) 
| 1th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Wash. ) 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry CIll.) 
30th Infantry 


toto 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (5th Mass.) 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry CIll.) 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry CI.) 
165th Infantry (69th N. Y.) 


kkk kk 
150th Infantry CW. Va.) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
38th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


\8tst Infantry (6th Mass.) 


xkkk 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry CMinn.) 
31st Infantry 
ist Infantry 
7th Infantry 


Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 





2d Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 


98th Infantry Division 


94th Infantry Division 








168th Infantry Clowa) 
140th Infantry (Mo.) 
163d Infantry (Mont. ) 


kkk 
General Service School, 
Philippine Army 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Mo.) 


kk 
149th Infantry CKy.) 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry Pa.) 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (La.) 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 


* 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry (Neb.) 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry CN. Y.) 
756th Tank Bn. 
88th Airborne Infantry 
137th Infantry (Kans. ) 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 
16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry (La.) 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 
176th Infantry (1st Va.) 
32 1st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
111th Infantry 


903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 


56th Training Bn., BIRTC 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Regt., NJSG 
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FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


A Soldier Jast Out of Bartle the Ziff, Douhet and Huie books. Now, | don’t ev: 


, understand airpower well enough to refute your crit 
l'o the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


it does seem to me that in some ways you are as pre S 
Sirs the theorists you accuse. “\lust we be forced to r 
Please tell me what is represented by the cover on the May — put the printed hot-stuff, high-pitched and screamii ( 


issue of The INranrry Journat. If the picture depicts the asks D.V. in his February review of Huie. Well 

nots” you have covered your subject thoroughly. If you intend =, pertinent question, and I'd like to answer with anoth 

to show the ultimate in the American fighter, | am disturbed. doesn’t The INFANTRY JouRNAL take the lead bv co 
Rather than use such a picture it would be far better to leave comprehensive, unbiased roundup of the arguments FO] 


the cover blank. power?” In view of your attitude, particularly your 1 


Our soldiers do not have to be sloppy to be tough. The and effective demolition of Ziff, it would be a servi 


really tough boys have pride in their appearance that is what ground-minded readers to give them a broader picture. A AS 


makes them tough. might be especially interesting now in light of the 
In order to develop the tough, fighting soldier, we must clock bombings of Germany. 
emphasize, among other things, dress and cleanliness. If a man ' P; S 
fails in these small details he will fail as a soldier. If he allows Fort Rosecrans. Calif. 
himself to get dirty, he will lose his self-respect. Loss of self 
respect breeds loss of discipline. [he Journat has been suggesting to several lea 
Discipline is based on obedience which of itself is built lishers that an accurate study of modern airpowel 
from the bottom. When men salute properly, pay attention to thorough as it was pe ssible to write in time of war. 


dress by wearing clothes as ordered and as prescribed, they as badly as anv book that could be mentioned. The Joury 
itself will publish such a book if it can find it. It must 


ever, be free from special pleading and stick to th 


will carry out orders in battle. When men fail in these respects 
they can no longer be classified as assets for they will be negli 
gent in battle and will be killed to no effect. Our field com ; : 
. this and other wars. It need not try to guess the futur 

manders are endeavoring to overcome sloppiness. This cover : . - 
The book we would like to see would weigh all 


does not aid them in this respect. ; 
Operations so far released in any detail. It would part 

Mayor. study Pantelleria, Stalingrad, Crete, Malta, the | 

\rlineton. Va. Campaign as a whole, the day and night bombings ot ( S 


many, the similar bombings of Italy, Russia, and Eng 


Respectfully yours, 


We agree with this reader's emphasis on discipline and and the air-sea operations in the Pacific and around G 


marae 
Britain. 
The Journat believes in the mightiness of 


cleanliness. It is being found vitally necessary in every war 
theater. 
But we think this comment is pretty tough on the soldier 


: . r also believes that some ot its loudest supporters have 1 
on our May cover—a picture taken near Buna on New 


1 Ldier locked es if he had } the scientific integrity required to weigh its wort! 
Guinea. To us the soldier looked as if he had been in con- 7, believes, too, that no proof is needed of airpow 


tinuous battle for about a week and we had an idea that was place in war, and that books written to prove it 


~ - — aga apr We — ee many of paper. But every tool of warfare has its lin Mi 
we » herce heh on ha in t 1 puna Mi pial “ll look 1 well as its capabilities. Both must be clearly sta 

. > ‘ re P.< » t a 4 > . . . ° , ‘ ° 

chance at a bath or shave or change. ‘And they sti ookec discussion of genuine professional interest to 1 tr R 


like soldiers when they finished as hard a fighting job as 


air or ground soldier and the intelligent civilian 
our army ever tackled. 


The Journat staff would tackle the job if its f 
on a members were twins. It’s a big job of research 


si ‘ and our staff has all it can handle now. 
Che Journal and Air Power 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI Y y 7 
Sirs: Oak Leaves and Swords 


Your attitude on the airpower books: I have been very inter , » ims ven g ter : 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


ested to read The Journat’s assault on the recent wave of 
Bomb-Axis-Out-of-the-War books. You have made yourself Sirs: 
clear by reprinting Grafton’s piece and in your reviews of In your April 1943, issue of The InFantry Jove! 
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FROM THI 





f El Alamein” by Captain 

Field 
Rommel! became the only 
f the Iron Cross of Oak Leaves and Sw 
ct tor Colonel \Wernet Von Malders Was awarded 
ction betore nt death. Von Malders, the bril 
ce, was be lieved to have been killed for his pt litical 
Hence we 
rat he shares this rare and distinguished honor 


Y An 


| an article on “The Battle 
l)eWeerd. In this excellent account he stated that 


General Edwin recently 


rds. This 
his re‘ 


his criticisms of his Fiihrer’s methods. 


EY CULTON 
mi a oF 
7 4 1 
field Common Sense” 


Editors of The InFantry Journat 


thank vou for the articles of the type of “Battlefield 
Sense 
f this 


in this issue of The Journat. Let's have move 


caliber. They ire excellent! 
LiEUTENANT, Compat ComMMAND. 


Calif 


( ke 


Units 


Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


been drafted out of college, and of the pe pular 


ymong civilians) that the infantry was the least im 


branch of the services, | was most disappointed when 
sioned to that very service. However, thanks to the 
ficers of the 119th 


Me Nair, and 


| now 


Infantry Regiment, a speech by 
JOURNAL my attitude 
that the will be 


minant factor in bringing this war to its ultimate end 


The INFANTRY 


hanged firmly believe infantry 


ess to say, I was delighted on completing my _ basic 
to be sent to an AST unit to study engineering. Un 

tely, the army has its own ideas on how long it takes to 
given subject, and believe me it’s quite a change from 

d old college days I once knew. 

ld you ever publish an article on the opportunities of 
the ASTU, you might advise any prospective students 

a lot of hard work, and that book larnin’ 


what branch of the army 


are in tor 
enty rough isn't? 
Respectfully vours, 


ASTU 


PRIVATI 


itors of The INFANtry Journal 


f us had hoped that the raising of a new National 
ld help solve some of the problems pertaining to mili 
that we had been struggling with for the better part 
ides. This fond hope has been in vain. The appoint 
| commissioning of civilians to direct musical and 
nent activities in the Army has been carried out a 
roughly. Most of them, while being outstanding in 
al and entertainment field, have never smelled a 
[hey see only entertainment and the application of 
it. 


unment is not morale. It is a contributing factor to 


READERS Ol 
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: 
m e only otal ntributes t yeneral content I : 
nd \ re of the tro The same is true of food, shelte: 
cl tn nd I il ( ntentment me welt d not, of then ' 
selves, constitute 1 é [hev, in turn, are but contributory 
factors Ve le j ctualiv a mental htness to tace the ord lL ¢ : 
combat In th bliital ens¢ t is collective rather thar - 
dividual. It is gained, not only through contentment, bu 
primarily a] ing and the development of 
S] | 

Phe term “¢ prit ae nore bearing on true militar 

orale than any other one thing. The regimental band d 
rectly affects ¢ prit wi properly used. This doc not me 
the mer pertormance f martial music at cere nial an 
son functions. Nor does it mean the old tactics of close ord 
combat when 1 played tl ight into the } 


death by their band 





; ‘er , 
i am convinced that 1 erm |] d operation rer | i 
ot opportunity for the us f bands. There ‘ lwa\ é | 
n rear ot the ctual { n ime y he the constal {| I | 
troop movements nd the tormation ot troops in support Te 
} 
reserve, rest and staging areas, where the powerful ind 


martial music can make 


itself felt. Th 


ind tl ( n 


spiriting influence of 
function is not within the 


Ne ither Is 


Dhe band 1S likew ise an entcrit 


\ , 
scopt t dance band 


shows it effective through mechani 


Ny own band 


nment tactor 


embodies a lara and well-ti ed dance band mall dance | 
combo known as an “orchett ind a show gt up In tl 
we have comedian singers, instrumental ‘| ialtic ( 
regimental poet. We can put on a shov lace where 1 
snipers don't actually pop us off as we step up to the 
of our compact and mobile public addr vstem. | 
that off, the entire band has special arrangements of the most 
modern stvle of dance musi rrangements we have mad 
selves and as distinct from the “corny” stock band arrang ' 
as Glenn Miller is from an oldtime beer hall band 

What is needed is a study by musicians who are als 
of the varving conditions of combat and operations in th 
tremendous sweep of global \ W hat required mor 
than instruction in harmon n onentation cours ni 
to apply music to militarv needs and problem 

The bandleader should be first of all a soldier. He shor | 
understand drill and command. He should likewise be a leader 
of men before he is a director of music. He should be od | 
martial showman just as the college and high school bandleader 
are The I ob to whip up the old chool rit ( be ] 





should unde tand the Idiet nd hat h ente | 
neea ind likes re Th n he | uld by ble t cat | 
Knowledge of both martial m1 nd modern dance mi 
arranging are essential. S the ability to handle the | | | 
nd the drum-m iors bator ‘ t] h kn led | 
strumental techniqui 
N Ww nother thin In modern mbat a reoiment ban 
ma\ wel be faced with tact tuation where twenty ht 
shooters are more needed than twenty-eight tooters. In jungl 
warfare, command post security, communication nd the 
tection of wire crews and evacuation of wounded are high] 


important My band is trained to take care of these jobs. An 

rarely burdened with foo many men 
reach. Heaven 
ever stored for a « 
killed m 


contentedly featherbedding through the war on big posts in th i 


fantry outfit in combat i 


However our instruments are ilv iVs within 


help the regime nt il the Vv were impaien 


Our army today has a superabundance of 


States. Yet we have men scattered around on tiny islands and 
other isolated spots who spe nd months at a time with few recre 
ation facilities. 

months 


Bands sent out to those islands and posts for two to six 
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tours of duty, and rotated accordingly, would solve the prob- 
lem. Also the bandsmen would form part of the combat strength 
of the garrison. My band could do it. They have had basic 
infantry training. They understand the operation of machine 
weapons, rifle, pistol, grenades, or any other infantry weapon 
they would be called on to use under those conditions. If other 
bands are not so trained whose fault is it? I merely followed the 
regulations, the manuals, and the Mobilization Training Pro- 
gram for infantry bands. Furthermore, 1 gave them most of 
this training myself. What I couldn't handle I covered through 
the use of competent instructors assigned by the S-3 for that 
purpose. 

I wish to God the generals, and so forth, in the high spots 
could see things this way. I don’t blame them much because 
the army bandleaders themselves have been most instrumental 
in creating the idea that musicians were temperamentally unfit 
for actual soldiering and that military music consisted of per- 
forming ceremonial functions on well-lined parade grounds. 

I have often cursed the luck that made me an obscure little 
National Guard and military school bandleader. Never having 
been a “big shot” I have no opportunity of putting forth my 
ideas where they will do the most good. I do know that if I had 
the direction of training and organizing bands I could give the 
army bands that would be both useful and something to be 
proud of. But who would listen to a man who merely knows 
and has studied his job but has never been a big name in the 
entertainment world? 

I maintain that we are not concerned with music as an art. 
We are concerned only with the application of music to mili- 
tary work. If you were a vaudeville theater manager hiring an 
orchestra director, what kind of a musician would you hire? 
One who knew the show business or one who had spent his 
previous musical life playing in a string quartet? There are many 
phases of the music “business.” The military music field is 
one of them. An engagement in Carnegie Hall or the Holly- 
wood Palladium does not qualify a man for the post of WO- 
Bandleader. 

Well, I don’t give a damn much anymore as to what might 
be done for bandleaders. All I want is to be left in the In- 
fantry. I am a Doughboy first of all and damn proud of it. 
I want to share the fortunes of my regiment. The last thing 
I want is a nice safe desk somewhere. I command the band. 
We can hike twenty-five miles a day in full field equipment in 
very rugged country; we can perform patrols, do guard and OP 
duty and provide command post security under any conditions. 
We can carry a man in a litter up a steep rocky trail without 
knocking the ashes off his cigarette. And we can do any 
musical job from a company show in the bivouac area to a 
swell dance job or as flashy display of the old fashioned close 
order drill performed while playing as you have ever seen! 
That is why every man in the regiment will get out and fight 
for our band. 

Curer Warrant OFFicer. 
APO 
of ° 
Reading From the Journal 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Only pressure of work has kept me from writing to you to 
let you know how much The INFantry Journat has aided me 
in training my company. 

I too break the rule about reading to my classes and the at- 
tention I get when I read from The Journat is much better 
than when any other one thing is discussed. These conferences 
on material from The Journat bring home the battle im- 


portance of the small things which the ordinary sold 
pay any attention to, and they appreciate the expla = 

When I applied for a subscription to the Associatioy 
thought I would keep all my copies of The Journa and 


a file of them, but by the time the whole company has 
them they are all worn out. 

Somehow the Corps of Military Police seems to be « plet 
left out of your magazine. Surely you know of al! the 
Doughboys who now serve and also would like combat zone 
news of these CMP outfits. 

LieuTENAN1 


MP Co. Avn 
Daniel Field. 


We're on the lookout for some good combat dope 
MP work,.and we'll certainly print it when we get 
ae 
. Unprincipled (But Ambitious) Dogface 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournNaL 


Sirs: 


It is through your excellent publications that I picked 


most of my army education. As a matter of fact, I could almos 


swear that several of the OCS Board’s questions were taker 


from an editorial in The InFanrry Journat of that mont 


To lose The InrFanrry Journal in my present need o 


be likened to the loss of the proverbial “right arm.” I've al 
every copy. The only reason I can't tell how much | owe by 


reference to the number of copies on file is that some un 


principled (but ambitious) dogface failed to return some | 
rowed editions. 
SERGEANT, INFANTRY 


Camp Atterbury, Ind. 


ri ra 7 
“Prepare for Inspection” 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


Sirs: 


“Prepare For Inspection” in last month’s Cerebrations v 


an excellent article. There is a crying need to get the idea ov 
that we are at war. Could The Journat possibly help by star 


ing a campaign against waste of our most precious and perish 


able material—Time? 


I have gone through eight MT periods and have yet ' 


utilize a Saturday morning for anything other than “Prepar 


For Inspection.” Saturday could be used to teach men the ! 
they need to know in order to live, as well as Tuesda 
Thursday. Let’s put it back on the calendar. 

Caprain, INFAN 
Camp Breckenridge, Ky. 


7 A A 


“Command Post Generals” 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

Even while picking off ticks, scratching redbugs and kee] 
one eye on the enemy here in the Louisiana maneuver 4! 


I find time to read The INFANTRY JouRNAL—or at least to sk™ 


through it. I think it continues to be excellent and enjoy)" 


However, when I read the final paragraphs on page 2! | 
May issue, I could not resist dropping you this li 


The term “Command Post General” is a glib phrase 


“brass hat” and “victory through air power” that ha 


popular fancy and it is common belief that a good gene™ 





























NTRY 


s up and down in front of his troops waving them on to 
ry. However, I expected better things of The Inranrry 
waL. When we first started on maneuvers I found to my 
rise that some of our own generals had been reading the 
papers too much and believed they could tear off to the 
and their units would run themselves. However, I think 

all know better now. 
is obvious that the only place in the division where the 
,ander can have a picture of the situation is at his com- 
| post, and if he is not there he cannot earn the pay of a 
major general. There are, of course, times when he must visit 
troops and take station at the front. Such times are occa- 
when everything is quiet and it is reasonable to expect 
no important activity will take place; or when there is 
othing more he can do to really influence the action. If he 
ommitted his last reserve, he can go forward and use his 
personal influence at a critical point in the hope that it may 
do some good. During ordinary active operations, however, 
he must, by all means, spend most of his time at the command 
sost where information comes in and where he has staff and 
her facilities to assist him in making and carrying out de- 
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CoLoneL, INFANTRY. 


Gas Masks 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry JournNAL 







Sirs 
| am always interested in, and generally impressed by, 
Battle Facts for Your Outfit.” One of the best paragraphs 
month is written on the necessity of preparing for gas 
varfare. My unit has just returned from a year's service over- 
eas. We have always pursued a vigorous anti-chemical pro- 
gram; but fortunately have never met the real stuff. Now what 
zles me is this: On the front cover and all through the 
June issue are pictures of our soldiers in various theaters of 
peration, and not one is wearing his gas mask. From the 
wks of it, someone is going to get caught sort again. Perhaps 
ul can give us the “know” on this. 















Ist Lieutenant, C.E. 


We feel very certain that if the pictures had been taken 
vithin the past few weeks, they would all have them. 
Doubtless, too, the masks weren’t very far off when the 
pictures were taken. 


Paperwork, Etc. 





lo the Editors of The Inranrry JourNaL 















) printing those gripes about paperwork, unappropriate 
neld manuals, and eyewash. These things are discouraging to 
1 company commander trying to get his outfit trained for 


“Company Heapouartrers READER.” 
nfantry, 
Fort | kson, 


Earl, \fember 
Tot} 


ditors of The InFanrRyY JouRNAT 


just lately sent in a subscription to The Journat 
ght it from newsstands here and there. 
going through a lot of old papers which have been 
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stored and find that I was a member of the Association about 
the time it was started. 

When World War commenced I gave a complete file of The 
Journat from No. | up to that time to the Officers’ Clubroom 
in the St. Paul Armory of the Minnesota National Guard. | 
still have membership card No. 83. 

The Journat is a fine product and all who are concerned 
with the makeup are to be congratulated. 

Do not take any of your valuable time to answer this, as The 
JourNnaL can use that time to better advantage 

Sincerely, 
Freperick A. Trrrany 
1720 Cabrillo Avenue, 
Torrance, California. 


There are still a number of the charter members of the 
Infantry Association who write in or visit The Journat 
offices from time to time. Word from this one was much ap 
preciated. 

7 7 
Army Extension Courses 


To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNnac 
Sirs: 

Would it be possible for a civilian (member of the Illinois 
State Militia, Infantry) to enroll in an Army Extension Course 
in Coast Artillery? | am much interested in this branch of serv 
ice and would like to make whatever preparations I possibly 
can in the event of my conscription and in the hope that there 
may be an opportunity to serve therein. 


The Army Extension Courses have been suspended for 
some time. The study of Coast Artillery manuals and read 
ing of the excellent Coast Artillery Journal is the best prepa 
ration. 


7 y 7 


“In Either Clubs or Foxholes” 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Sorry couldn’t send money order for subscription renewal 
Couldn’t find a foxhole with an APO in it. 

Please send the bill to. 

The Journat is good reading in either officers’ clubs or 
foxholes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Caprain, INFANTRY 


APO-——— 


“This Platoon Will” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

This division took the liberty of reproducing “This Platoon 
Will.” Was glad to see your article offering to furnish copies of 
this article. We now cannot be tried for plagiarism 

LizuTENANT CoLone! 
Hq. Armd. Div., 
Camp ———. 

The stuff in The Journal is meant to be used in any way 
it may help to win this war. There is no need to ask per 
mission to reproduce things from it for official purposes not 
involving sale. We do like to get a copy of all reproductions 
for our file. 
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Overseas Edition 


The letters that follow are the first ones received by The 
JournaL concerning its overseas edition. The reaction 
seems to be generally favorable sO tar. At the end ot the 
letters section and on page | of this issue of The Journatr 
further . 


there is a announcement concerning the overseas 


edition. 


l'o the Editors of The INtanrry Journal 
Sirs: 
I don’t like the reduced size at all. If it’s a question of paper 


It may be the size of 
the Reader's Digest but the words themselves are half as big. 


saving and shipping space, then it’s fine. 


[he contents are as fine as ever. 


Keep it up. 


LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY. 


\PO 

7 7 5 
lo the Editors of The INFantry Jounn al 
Sirs: 


Just a note inspired by a quick perusal of the pocket-sized 
Journat. I like it, and the more I contemplate it, the better 
I like it. 


disadvantage 


The single disadvantage—to me the small print is no 
seems to be the difficulty one will have in binding 
3ut that disad- 
vantage is definitely outweighed by the strictly utilitarian ad 
vantage which the small book has this far away from home. I 
think the lucky ones still nearer the smoke of battle, will like 


the small size along with his old Journats. 


the new size even more. 
CoLoNEL OF ENGINEERS. 
APO 


y 3 7 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 


| like the new overseas size even if we older men cannot 
read it so rapidly. Keep up the good work, you are doing a 
fine job. 
Bricaprer GENERAL. 
APO 


y y y 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 
I have just seen your overseas edition, and think it is a very 
It is just pocket size and can be carried along wher- 
ever one may get a chance to read it. Thank you, and I'll be 
looking forward every month to my midget JouRNAL. 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY. 


good idea. 


APO 
1 1 of 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

You may be interested in knowing that I have had occasion 
to look over this new small-size issue and think it is an excellent 
idea. While the need for shipping and parcel post space isn’t 
nearly so urgent on the mainland, I think it would help con- 
siderably to have all issues reduced in size for the duration. In 
the meantime, why not suggest editorially to other publishers 
that they make their centribution to the war effort by reducing 
the size of all of their issues sent overseas. 

LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY. 


APO 


JOURNAI 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY Journal 


Sirs 
¥ * ~ 
Your new “Overseas” edition is an excellent type 
tion and is far more convenient for carrying than t] 
I hope that it w ill be continued. 


\PO 


The writer of the first letter above will be g] 
that we are enlarging the overseas edition enough 
much more legible but still keep it pocket-sized 
save shipping space and insure somewhat speedic 
[he writer of letter No. 2 will be 
RNAL the full-sized edition for binding py, : 


delivery. 
trom [he Jou 
poses later on. We will save some extra copic 
who may want to have them when it is possible to I 
about building up a military library again. 

The Journat would welcome other commen 


"SS-in-Arms” 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Dr. Alfred Vagts in his SS-in-Arms handled a very impor 
aspect of Naziism in a very interesting manner, especial) 
teresting for those of us who may have had somet! 
with the destruction of one of Mussolini’s Blackshirt : 
and the rout of another at Guadalajara in March, 1937 \ 

I hope it was more authoritative in its internal factu 
terial than in its last moment reference to Omdurmai 
probably the typesetter will get his usual blame fo: 
in dates. 

If the Mahdi is to be credited with having a fanatical ; 
type to the SS Divisions, why are the Boxers excluded? | ' 
were fanatical enough and proved themselves pret 
fighters in China at the turn of the century. 
Divisions also antedated the SS, both in organiczatior 
They have not always proved bad s 
inferior to Hitler’s—excus 





tascist Blacl 


battle experience. 
either, though undoubtedly 





Himmler’s—men. 
Mayor, INFanti 





Technical Training 


lo the Editors of The INFANrry JourNaI 


Sirs: 
I am a physical scientist who is regarded as too olc 
good for anything except the training of technical men fort | 


cochasies il man’s war. The rules don’t make allowa: 
ently, for the extra toughness of westerners. 


From your letter I think The INFANTRY JourNa«! 


contain material which will be useful in our work of trying! 
keep up the supply of technically trained men ! both F 
Army and the Navy. The study of some fundamenta! scien ' 
principles seems to boys anxious to get at the enemy a ™! 
useless procedure unless they can see how it will enable then 


to serve more effectively when they do get at it. Ot! 


don’t put their full force into their studies. f 


My check is enclosed. More power to you and 
until we get this job done as it should be. 
Sincerely yours, 


Boulder, Colo. 
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lop Rank 


\lanv soldiers and sailors would rejoice to see our forces 

mi nanded by men carrying rank equal to any with 

they might make contact. Yet there are good reasons 

t using the title of field marshal in the United States 

\rmy. So why not simply disregard the title Field Marshal 
ny other combination of the words? 















It is true that General Pershing is our one and only 
General of the Armies” and there should not be another 
until after the current war. However, the traditional 
General’— the top American in the forces at his time—has 
ilways held a fond place in our hearts. We need no Old 
World titles; for us General is sufficient. Our wars and 
mpaigns have been won without Field Marshals. 

s telt that the President as Commander in Chief, by 
simply publishing an executive order, or the Congress, by 
nacting a law, can state that the rank of General in the 
United States forces is the equivalent of the highest rank 













eld in any foreign forces. Then of course relative rank 
g the various nations will be determined by date of 
is usual. 
\s to insignia, there appears to be no more room on the 
ust shoulder straps for an additional star. 1 would propose that 
» insignia of rank whatsoever be worn or that a single 
nple gadget be substituted for the many stars. 
\s to the baton, it is French, although the German has 
lopted it; the Reichsmarschall—Goering—wearing a cere 
l di 1g9eT in addition, by ws 1V ot comic opera addition. 
ut a U.S. top general needs no baton. 


A SIMPLE SOLDIER. 













Personal 201 


i e seen ofhicers Seport in to their new station without 
p of their orders ( yes! or leave a station without 
ng a certificate of termination or non occupancy of 
public quarters. Many officers as yet do not know how to 
prey themselves and their records for overseas duty, and 
ntly those who try to find out are unable to secure 
rmation they need. 
othcer should prepare beforehand his own personal 
msist of the following papers: statement of service 
er than Regular Army officers), at least two copies 
ter orders, a certificate of nonassignment of quarters 
copies of the orders terminating his assignment to 


qu If he has done this he will not have to scurry 


CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
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around in the last few busy hours before de parture not will 
he have to write back to his old outfit for help. 

Moreove r, each headquarters ought to prepare a ¢ he C klist 
and make certain of its distribution to all officers in the 
command. In addition, each headquarters ought to make 
sure that the officers understand it. This checklist should 
include the procedure to be followed in each change of 
station (The Adjutant General's School Bulletin has car 
ried such a list, and so does the new TM 12-255: Adminis 
trative Procedure). There should also be dope on wills, 
powers of attorney, allotments and ce ductions, and C lothing 
and equipment authorized and recommended to he taken 
overseas. 

| know that each officer, when he receives an order involv 
ing change of station, is supposed to receive an informational 
“pay guide”—but all officers do not read these poopsheets 
thoroughly, and then it is usually rather late 

[here are too many officers who do not pay enough at 
tention to these important details. A little forethought will 
save much embarrassment as well as delays by finance ofh 
cers, who are notoriously unsympathetic to the idea of 
honoring pay and mileage vouchers without supporting 
papers. \nd for the very good reason too, that they are 
personally responsible for seeing that Uncle Sam's money is 
paid out only as required by regulations. 

PERSONNEL OFFICER 


Victory March 

Corporal Heelclicker doesn’t think much of ¢ aptain Hal 
yard’s plea tor more ceremony when inductees march off to 
war |Cerebrations, June and July]. Apparently he doesn’t 
think soldiers care much for pomp and circumstance, for 
parades and ceremonies. Maybe so. But I’m thinking that 
things will change when those inductees become veterans 

In 1865 the victorious armies of the North paraded 
Washington. On one day it was Grant’s Army of the 
Potomac and on the next Sherman’s westerners. It was a 
great occasion and both outfits, veterans of four years of the 
toughest fighting in our history, were proud to march down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. And each was convinced that his 
outht outmarched the other. 

When our victorious armies finally come home from Ber 
lin and Tokyo I'll wager that they too will want to show the 
nation the kind of fighting machines they have become 


Private Irova Parape, WAC 
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Military Classic 
DEFENSE. By Field Marshal General Ritter von Leeb. 
Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1943. 
159 Pages; $1.00. 


This latest edition to the Military Classics Series has im 
portance for the light it throws on the thought of the German 
Army concerning defense in general shortly before the present 
war. Ihe author was of high rank even at the time he wrote 
his study, and though there have been, in all probability, some 
changes in the German thought on defense in the intervening 
years, Von Leeb’s study is sufficiently broad to indicate the 
bases for any further development. 

Von Leeb differenti: ites clearly between tactical defense and 

a “big-picture” defense. The overall attitude of defense may, 
of course, involve much tactical offensive operation. To keep 
these distinctions in mind as we consider developments in the 
war we are now fighting helps greatly to clarify our grasp of the 
war activities as a whole. ‘The author also shows us the concep- 
tion of the very deep defense using World War I examples as 
illustration, and extending his comment to the “next war” but 
taking into consideration the great air and mechanized devel- 
opments in the two decades that elapsed between the close of 
World War I and the time he wrote. 

The translators have added a third part to Von Leeb’s two- 
part study in which they deal with a number of different phases 
of the present war. This part of the book does not seem to make 
a compact whole. Indeed, it seems as if several short studies 
have been fitted together without sufficient regard to a logical 
development of comment. There is much pertinent and able 
reasoning within each of these sections but they simply do not 
hang together. The translation of Von Leeb’s work itself ap- 
pears to be accurate and smoothly done. 

This is the second of the Military Classics Series for which 
a number of other volumes are planned by the Military Service 
Publishing Company, several of them soon to appear. The 
conception of this series is a first-rate idea in the field of military 
literature. Many substantial writings that not only have a 
bearing on the present war but upon all warfare have never 
been published in the United States. Many of them are long 
since out of print in their originals, both studies by military 
writers of the Allied armies and of the German army. To put 
them into permanent form at modest price to the military and 
general reader is a project deserving of a high compliment. 
Defense, however, gives some appearance of not having been 
handled with the care such works deserve. The organization 
of the book could have been considerably better and there are 
more typographical faults than seem allowable, even at a time 
when publishing and printing personnel are subject to a con- 
siderable shift because of the war. But the main thing is that 
more such books are being published. The faults can always 
be corrected in later editions. 
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Soldier’s Opinion 


MOMENT OF TRUTH. By Colonel Charles Sweeney. Ney 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 305 Pages; Index; $2.75 


“Three Hours of Opinion” would have been a better title fo; 
this book than Moment of Truth. Just the same it is good 
hear a soldier sound off no matter whether you agree wtih hin 
or not. I don’t agree with a lot of the things Colonel Sweene: 
says. I think that in some respects he is inclined to depart to 
far from the set-up that has made our country tick every sin 
its wheels began to go around. I also do not agree, for exampk 
with Colonel Sweeney’ $ criticism as to the dispersion of tl 
forces on our side in this war. When you haven't got, int 


beginning, what it takes to attack with vigor the weakest point 


of your biggest enemies, about all you can do is to hold he 
and hold there, harass here and harass there, delay here a1 
delay there, until you can build up strength of your ow 
There has got to be dispersion to carry out successful 

and strategy of delay. 

I do agree generally with Colonel Sweeney’s comment on t 
air fanatics, though I think he’s somewhat unreasonabl 
some of his statements concerning air warfare; for examp! 
“night bombing is hit or miss, generally miss.” He does 
ever, line up a number of strong arguments for the big com! 
team of all weapons which is the only type of army that has 
far made any progress in this war. I think he’s also a bit roug 
on what he considers an extreme te sndency toward speci: liza 
among our combat commanders. And w hen he says the follov 
ing I simply don’t understand what he’s driving at: “Our ge: 
erals should all have the same uniforms and the same gener 
duties. They should be given varied command over al! armies 
Those who are incapable of exercising it should be returned t 
their branch of the service as colonels.” 

The trouble with this is that you can’t undo in a sing 
moment the result of limitation of appropriations for militan 
education in the broadest sense during the past twenty yea 
And if Colonel Sweeney knows his army at all he knows “a 
are plenty of generals ‘who were not originally infantrymer 
commanding infantry divisions and doing a damn good job: 
it, and so with many ‘other jobs. Indeed, it seems to me that ne 
implies in what he says about generals that a general from th 


infantry always continues on infantry duty—or in con and 
purely ‘infantry units. How does this jibe with the fact th 
among our top-most commanders we have generals from evet 
branch of the service? Or how does it jibe with the fact that 


every combat unit from the division up is composed 
dozen branches of the service and alw: ays has been ¢ 
before the World War? 

There may be some generals who think too much 
the one combat arm with which they are most fami But 
took a big war to give most of them the actual chance even ' 
troops of another branch than their own except on very 
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.al maneuvers, and maneuvers worthy of the name only 
n very shortly before the war began. | certainly agree with 


Colonel Sweeney's conclusions that we should have generals 


sable of taking the entire machine in hand,” but I’m under 
impression, and I think the rest of the army and the coun- 
ire too, that that is exactly what we have in such men as 


( verals Marshall, MacArthur, and Eisenhower, and a number 


thers. 

seems to me also that the author's emphatic statement that 
must, sooner or later, realize that Russia is our principal 
is simply a reminder of the obvious. The largest part of 
fighting that has been done so far by the United Nations as 
whole has been done by Russia whose fighting armies have 
imbered actual millions in battle. That makes her the prin- 
1 ally up to now, both from the size of the forces involved 
nd from her accomplishment on the field of battle, and I 
doubt whether anybody who counts in this war has missed 
his fact whatever his thoughts about Russia otherwise. Colonel 
Sweeney also implies by omission—he lists Russia, China, and 
the United States as the three major allies—that Great Britain's 
part in the war is a minor one. Well, there’s been a lot of hard 
fighting on a lot of scattered battlefields—some of it poorly 
conducted and some of it splendidly conducted—by soldiers of 
Great Britain. Like that of the rest of the United Nations, 
including ourselves, their fighting seems to improve with ex- 
perience, and it hardly seems to me to be a time to leave that 
particular Ally gratuitously out of the picture. All the armies 
of the United Nations will have plenty to do before this war is 
over and won, and we can let the historians decide many years 
hence the specific rank or priority among allies. We're too busy 

fighting now to worry about that. 
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The Voice of the Enemy 


THE GOEBBELS EXPERIMENT: A Srupy or tHe Nazi 
PropacaNpA Macuine. By Derrick Sington and Arthur 


Weidenfeld. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
274 Pages; $3.00. 


As a new and sinister experiment in mass psychology adapted 
to military-political ends, Nazi propaganda has had fairly ade- 
quate treatment. There are a number of books dealing with its 
impact on German and foreign minds. The Goebbels Experi- 


ment presents a new approach, that of examining in detail the 


organization of the great machine which generates, tests, alters, 
and disseminates this propaganda. From the completeness of 
its organization and the extent of its activities you can judge 
how total its control is over the thinking of Germans. You can 
also understand why it was able to exert such a powerful in- 
fluence on political and military events in the period when 
German military power was overwhelming. Export propaganda 
is effective in direct relation to the military position of the ex- 
porting country. —Thus we may assume the “great days” of the 
Goebbels machine are behind it, and that its tasks have been 
made immensely harder by the turn in the military situation 
since the autumn of 1942. It still possesses the old demonic skill 
and persistence, but its “punch lines” are lacking; the defensive 
is a poor springboard from which to launch “ideas.” 


The early history of each branch of the Propaganda Ministry 
and its subsequent development is traced in detail. We are 
introduced to the leading personnel, shown the guiding doc- 
tring 


the wheels-within-wheels, the mutually supporting pro- 


grams and techniques which go to make up the “voice of the 
ener 
Zn ‘ary readers will be particularly interested in the analysis 
ot ( 


man military commentators on the radio, such as Lieu- 
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That’s The Infantry 35¢ 
A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by MAJOR GENERAL E. F. HARDING 
Music by DOROTHY GODFREY 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By COLE S. BREMBECK and ALBERT A. RIGHTS 


This handbook shows you how to develop your ideas 
and how to express them in public. 








Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War $1.98 
By COLONEL G. F. R. HENDERSON 


A new reprint of a recognized biography of the great 
Civil War military leader. 





Nurses in Action $2.50 
By COLONEL JULIA O. FLIKKE 

This is the standard book on Army Nurses. It traces 

the history and development of the Corps, describes 

the duties of nurses in hospitals and in action, and 

describes Army nursing as a career. Well illustrated. 


Army Talk $2.00 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 

The slanguage of the soldier and where it came from 
makes this familiar dictionary of soldier speech a book 
you'll enjoy going through time and again. 

Three swell “two-bit” books— 

Pocket History of the U.S. 

Pocket Book of War Humor > . . . .25¢ each 

See Here, Private Hargrove 


The Army Life 
By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 


Lightly humorous, but penetrating essays on the Army 
by a selectee. 


Sound Off $3.50 
(THE ARMY’S BOOK OF ARMY SONGS) 


Every company or equivalent unit should have a copy. 


$1.75 











$1.75 








Insignia of the Services 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 
An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 








Blitz French 75¢ 
By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “action” French. 

Easy Malay W ords and Phrases $1.00 


By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 
A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and British Malaya. 





The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry «Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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The English People $3.00 
By D. W. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a people 
we may not know as well as we think. 


Ceopolitics: The Struggle for Space 
and Power $2.75 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 
Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
lictle-understood subject. 


America’s Strategy in World Politics $3.7: 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation Courses 
includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


German Psychological Warfare $3.00 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 
This Blueprint of Total War tells what German mili- 
tary writers thought about war just before this war 
began. 

Last Train from Berlin 

By HOWARD K. SMITH 


rhe best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin Diary. 


$3.50 


$2.75 


The Guilt of the German Army 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 

rhe finest modern book on our government and its 

military policy. 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 

An American who knows, describes the land and its 

people. 


Civilian Defense of the U.S. $2.50 
By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task and its 
closely related military operations. 
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tenant Colonel Hesse, General Dittmar, and Ger 
Glaise-Horstenau for the army, Rear Admiral Luetzoy 
Navy, and General Quade for the Luftwaffe. One 

devoted to the propaganda directed at the German an 
including entertainment for troops in camps, hospit 
libraries, and book o 


newspapers, radio, military 


There were 60,000 front libraries in November, | 
hooks collected and sent to the armed forces reach« 
of seventeen million. There is also a fairly adequate 
ot the Pk 
written accounts, and radio descriptions of battles 


D. V. 


Propaganda Companies which supply 
line activit\ 
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Armchair Strategist’s Handbook 


BRIDGEHEAD TO VICTORY. By L. V. Rand 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943. | 


Index; $2.00. 


lhe armchair strategist is a big help in this war ex 
he becomes so fond of his own way of winning that 
admit for a moment that there may be some other bet 
and when, feeling thus super-certain he knows mor 
highest command, he happens to be able to set his view 
a large public either by radio or press. The more mod 
chair strategist, on the other hand—the fellow who tal 
in arguing with his friends and neighbors—is actually « 


For he 


country good although he may not know it. 


to bring his nation back to some degree of normal ger 


understanding of wartare 
we as a people were too ignorant of the most ordinary n 
[he reasons why 
erown thus ignorant are too ramified to go into in thi 


concepts to see what was coming. 


The fact simply is that knowledge of warfare was so { 
our minds that the rapid building of thousands of p 
tanks by Germany meant practically nothing to us 

Your armchair strategist is helping to put a grea 
general information back into the daily thought of tl 
try. What he evolves, plus what the men of our hug 
will some day bring home, ought to be a big item in keep 
United States sane as regards its necessary military pov 
least five or ten years. It may even last for a mucl 
period, unless the suicidal pacifist influence again be 
strong that we are left holding an even bigger sack 
were this time—a sack so big that we won't be abl 

and a sack without any bottom. 

In Bridgehead to Victory the author works out plat 
invasion of Europe. He begins by admitting freel) 
citizen except a very few of those in highest places can | 
have the actual information needed to make such plans. | 
on the basis of what information is available to ever 
goes ahead just the same, and on the whole he do 
creditable job of estimating the situation and working 
seems to be the possible solution. With this honest 
and no particular strategical or tactical axe to grind, Mr. B 
produces a level-headed and enjoyable book 

[here are some parts of the book that seem to 1 
sketchy, particularly the section dealing with the | 
I refer especially to Mr. Randall’s brief discussion 
difficulty in discrepancy in speed between the diff: 
of land forces. He appears to assume that the speed « 
in battle of mechanized and motorized units coul 
tained at a high level were it not for the fact that « 


fighting on foot is necessary. The only “speed” that ; 
sense in speaking thus broadly of battle is the average spec 
advance of the whole air-ground team (but with particu! 
reference to the occupation of enemy ground) for sever 


[his war happened largely be: 
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a battle lasts. Many tanks can go forty or fifty miles an 
ron roads, and twenty miles an hour or more across coun- 
tr. that is fairly level. Foot troops do well to average four 
n an hour even for a few hours. But the utmost efforts of 
> :h against a strong enemy, and with the assistance of power- 
fu! air and artillery support, may not advance the whole big 
combat team more than a mile or two a day. This works out to 
P hundred yards an hour—a meaningless figure in compari- 
son with the unimpeded speed of mechanized forces or even 
of foot troops. It is true also that the utmost efforts of all 
forces may not gain anything at all on a given day. 

Bridgehead to Victory would have been a much more helpful 
ok if a number of such points had been handled a little 
more thoroughly and accurately. Mr. Randall is especially to 
be congratulated in that he points out forcefully what a big 
job is probably still ahead. | think his last three paragraphs 
are certainly worth quoting here: 

. We, the spectators of this grim play, cannot for one 
moment forget the strain, the fatigue, and the horrors that the 
hundreds of thousands of men who are the actors in that play 
will have to experience. Experience not only for their own 
sake, but also for ours. We must keep this in mind, wherever 
we are, whatever we are doing, daily, hourly. We must be 
careful not to selfishly criticize or unjustly accuse those elected 
leaders who have been entrusted with the tremendous responsi- 
bility of directing our war effort. Unconstructive criticism and 
political factionalism can sabotage the preparation for this 
gigantic task and can even go a long way toward making the 
accomplishing of the task impossible. 

“We should also strive to curb a certain tendency toward 
boastfulness that has developed in recent years. We should 
leave this trait to Hitler, who has always indulged in it. Boast- 
fulness makes us underrate both the enemy and the efforts 
that we must expend to achieve final victory. Boastfulness on 
our part is out of place if we consider the sacrifices made by 
those who are doing the fighting for us, if we think of the many 
who are daily performing heroic deeds that will never be spoken 
of, never become known. 

“The author would feel happy if this book helps demonstrate 
to the layman the difficulties and complexity of the task lying 
before our armies and if he has perhaps passed on a few useful 
suggestions or ideas to those whose work it is to plan and pre- 
pare for the winning of the final bridgehead to victory. He 
would be happier still had he been able to serve actively with 
the fighting forces.” 
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French Allies 


THE FIGHTING FRENCH. By Raoul Aglion. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1943. 315 Pages; $3.00. 


The bulk of the literature on the Fighting French movement, 
though strong on sentiment is generally devoid of detail. This 
book by a member of the staff of the Foreign Office of the 
French National Committee is therefore doubly welcome. It 
comes at a time when the necessity of unity between all French- 
men is paramount, and it presents the story and the claims of 
> Fighting French movement warmly but with a fair amount 
of restraint. 

Aglion fills out certain gaps in the story of the Fighting 

Tench movement, though his details are sometimes open to 
question. For example, he calls Lord Gort “the Chief of the 
(mperial General Staff” as of June 21, 1940 (p. 48). Slips of 
this kind (which should have been caught by the publisher) 
make one doubtful about his capacity to deal accurately with 


milite'y events. His account throws some new light on the 















BOOK REVIEWS 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN 
MILITARY BOOKS 


Some of the ten titles listed below are originals while others 
are reprints of standard military books. But each one of them 
was printed because it would help both soldiers and civilians 
understand war. 


Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 
An hour-by-hour eyewitness account of the invasion of 
the Selemons by the U. S. Marines. 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Psychology for the soldier expressed in clear non- 
technical language. Written especially for the seldier by 
a Subcommittee of the National Research Couneil. 
Americans vs. Germans 


The battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 


Modern Battle 
By COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 
Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles. 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 
The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 


New Ways of War 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A new American edition of a forthright book on war. 


W hat’s That Plane? 


A new edition of the aireraft spotter’s beok that describes 
U. S. and Jap planes. 
Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 
Identification of British, Nazi, and Italian planes. Bn- 
larged second edition. 
How the Jap Army Fights 


A eellection of factual articles from The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 


Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 
The story of the great fighter told by a well-known 
historian. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and 
agencies only. Your choice of titles.) 
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As You Were $1.00 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 
Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 


Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


This is the finest anthology ever assembled for Ameri- 
can fighting men. There’s prose and verse, humor 
and drama, sentiment and toughness—and selected 
by a former soldier and world-famous writer. 

641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 
« 
$3.00 


Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing in 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, they speak of war truly. 


$5.00 


Per volume 
By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Lee’s Lieutenants 


Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 
two books he continues the high standards he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
The Official Story of the Commandos 


A superior book on war. It goes into every side of 
Commando training and Commando operations. 
There is also a chapter on the successful secret landing 
of General Clark on the coast of North Africa before 
the invasion. 


Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 $3.50 


Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS and 
DIXON WECTER 


From letters, diaries, and memoirs of the common 
soldier of all our wars, the authors have compiled an 
account which portrays the whole life of American 


soldiers in time of war. 
With Sherman to the Sea $2.25 


The Journal of Theodore F. Upson, an Indiana sol- 
dier who was a scout in Sherman’s army. It is a 
simple, unaffected story of a soldier at war. 
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Massila incident, named after the ship which was to 
parliamentary leaders to Casablanca in June, 1940, b 
was held up by Pétain and Laval. He also tells us 
esting things about the Dakar fiasco in September, 
appears that, as the British and Fighting French {| 
steaming away after three days of indecisive and rathe: jam», 
ing battle, the Fighting French forces in Dakar had ctuali, 
gotten the upper hand, and that the white flag was hois ed oye, 
Dakar one hour after the attacking fleet had steam: 
Perhaps, as at the Dardanelles in 1915, warships con: nue ‘ 
underestimate the damage they inflict on shore batteries? 4 
decision to hang on to the attack for another hour might hay: 
altered the course of history at least to an extent, since th 
failure of General de Gaulle at Dakar convinced many mer 
that his capacity for political and military leaders! ip was 
limited. 

About the forces of the Fighting French under arms, thei 
composition, training, and armament, the author tells us itr) 
But the story of their exploits in Syria, Libya, Eritrea, pj 
Hacheim, and of the desert operations out of Fort | my 
given in considerable detail. “It is to the eternal honor ¢ 
General de Gaulle and the handful of soldiers and others w) 
followed his banner that in the darkest hour of the life of th 
French people they unflinchingly stood for duty, honor, and 
sacrifice. Thanks to them, the war which began on September 
3, 1939, has never ceased. They have proved that spirit is 
mightier than the sword, that hope is possible even in the fac: 
of despair, and that a people, though dragged into the lowes 


depths, will never perish if they have the will to survive.”—D\ 
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Straight Stuff on the Mind 


MIND, MEDICINE AND MAN. By Dr. Gregory Zilbooy 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 334 Pages 
Index; $3.50. 


[he Freudian approach to the mind has probably resulted 
in more books than any other single development conceming 
human ills. It has also been a matter of steady argument among 
psychiatrists, physicians, and that sizable part of the public 
which reads popular books of medicine, psychology, and ps 
chiatry. Of the numerous books dealing with the human mind 
1 have happened to dig into, either out of curiosity or becaus 
they came my way as a reviewer, or, thirdly, because I hoped 
I might find some hint toward a higher degree of mental ef 
ficiency and serenity, this book of Dr. Zilboorg’s is one of th 
very few that has laid the stuff on a straight line and | 
seemed to make sense from beginning to end. 

Dr. Zilboorg is a follower of Freud but not a narrow, fanatic 
follower. In short, he has plenty of ideas of his own—ideas 0! 
interest to practically all of us because few of us indeed at 
free from the hampering worries and anxieties of human 
existence, and most of us, at one time or another, find the pres 
sure of emotion, whether we admit it or not, climbing farther 
up toward the explosion point than we by any means want " 
to. Or else we find enough dissatisfaction, or even unhappines 
in our relationship with other human beings to be one of the 
many millions who buy the books on winning friends and in 
fluencing people. 

But here are a few of Dr. Zilboorg’s ideas in brie! Your 
mind is not merely inside your head but involves your whok 
body. The mind and the body in general cannot be © 
sidered separately in the treatment of human ills without 
lecting some aspect of the illness. Medicine has generally 
sisted this thought. More recently, however, there is 4 SW" 
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d the “psychosomatic” idea in medicine in which a phy- 
not only takes into consideration your bodily symptoms 
some extent also your mental makeup. But, says the 
r, training for the treatment of mental troubles, the 
, ng of the psychiatrist, requires long preparation, and no 
by physicians included, should try to work on a patient's 
unless he is fully trained to do so. 
ther important practical point, it seems to me, is Dr. 
rg’s insistence that any man with, say, persistent worries 
rsistent bodily illnesses that do not respond to any medical 
ment should feel as free to consult a psychiatrist as a man 
with a sprained ankle feels free to consult a doctor. The com- 
n belief is that the services of psychiatrists are for those who 
nuts, or well past half-way toward being nuts, anyway; 
and that going to see a psychiatrist is therefore about the same 
thing as admitting that you may well be on the way to the 
padded cell. But far more often than not going insane is a 
matter of a slow build-up over the years rather than any sudden 
departure from the absolutely normal. True, people do some- 
times begin to act insane with startling suddenness, but the 
chances are that any able psychiatrist could have detected the 
approach of the trouble long before. It follows that it is just 
as sensible to go to a psychiatrist when you are feeling low for 
no good reason, or when you are otherwise out of mental sorts, 
1s it is to go to an ear, nose, and throat man when your sinuses 
misbehave. And when you have real enough pain which the 
physician can’t seem to put a finger on, you are only doing the 
job half-way if you don’t have a mental examination as well 
s a physical examination. For it is now common knowledge 
that many pains and discomforts do arise from the mind. It 
seems to follow from this that a periodic mental examination is 
ust as sensible as a periodic physical. 


































lhe author also feels that the so-called “popular psychologist” 
who professes to help people gain greater health of mind, call 
it “peace of mind” if you like, is also not equipped for the 
job. The only man who is, is a fully trained psychiatrist and for 
some, a psychoanalyst. Dr. Zilboorg also gives some practical 
hints from which some persons can tell when they really 
s should visit a psychiatrist. “The most frequent manifestations 
if the early stages of mental disease are a variety of physical 
ymptoms: mild gastric disturbances, vague generalized dis- 
comfort, disturbances of appetite, headaches, fatigability, ‘heart 
lutters.’” These do not by any means necessarily indicate 
mental trouble, however. The main way in which the ordinary 
person may come to realize that it would be a good idea for 


him to have a mental examination, the author describes as fol- 
lows: 














“If things do not seem to go well, if time and time again 
one finds oneself in situations which appear similar, which 
teel similar although they may appear to be provoked by dif- 
ering circumstances, one should begin to suspect that some- 
thing is wrong—with the person and not with the circum- 
stances. If one is always lucky in getting jobs and just as un- 
lucky in always losing them, something must be inherently 
wrong—with the person and not with the job. If one seems 
to fall in love quite frequently, and become disappointed just 
's repeatedly, something must be wrong—with the person who 
loves and gets disappointed, and not with the person who is 
loved and then abandoned. If in the course of months and years 
one finc's oneself always seeking out people, always wanting to 
be wit people, and yet always feeling lonely, as if the people 
had proved for some unknown or for some apparent reason dis- 
‘ppointing, then something is wrong—with the one who is 
lonely snd not with the group. If one has frequent headaches, 
and, a: so often happens, even says to himself or to others, 
every ‘me I get angry at him, or every time he or she fails to 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Infantry in Battle $3.00 


This is the standard book for the study of Infantry 
tactics in actual battle. Through the smoke and fog 
of war the realities of battle can be seen. These are 
actual battle experiences. 





W arfare $3.00 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN W. 
WRIGHT and MAJOR HOFFMAN NICKERSON 
A readable and accurate history of war from the first 

tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 





American Campaigns $8.00 the set 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 
The only single work to give detailed accounts plus 
superb three-color maps of every American battle from 
the Revolution to the Spanish-American War. 
Two volumes: Volume I, Text; Volume II, Maps. 





Our Armed Forces 35¢ 
(Four for $1.00) 
A valuable description of the Armed Forces of the 
United States prepared with the official assistance of 
the War and Navy Departments for the Office of 
Education of the government for use in secondary 
schools. 





Flying Health 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying men. 


Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2’s. 


$2.00 








Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses the prob- 
lems of platoons, companies and battalions when on 
riot duty. 


Winged Mars 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force in the first World War. 


$1.50 





$2.50 





Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck 


$3.00 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 


The story of the Naval Academy. 





West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 
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Company Duties: A Checklist 
This checklist of the duties of key men in the company 
or similar unit includes those unwritten customs of 
the service that have acquired general acceptance. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
ll to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
Discounts are for military units and agencies only. 


Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Formerly titled Manual of Mess Management, this 
new edition has been extensively revised. Material 
has been added on the new methods of meat cutting, 
information on kitchen trucks and gasoline field 


ranges. 


The Army Clerk 
This is the handbook for the clerk in the unit person- 


nel section of ee headquarters, but all clerks 
will find it helpful. It was prepared by the Adjutant 
General’s School, and is a clear, common-sense guide 
to paperwork problems. 
1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies: 50¢ each 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
Plain, understandable explanations in non-legal lan- 
guage. An aid to every member of a military court. 


The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young and old. 
The Han for Women. New edition. 


The Army Woman’s Handbook $1.50 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 
A book that will be of real help te the women of 
your family through the trying days ahead. 


The Waacs 




















$2.50 
By NANCY SHEA 


The development and organization of the Women’s 
Army a Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 


Bombs Away 
By JOHN STEINBECK 


The story of the bomber crew as told by a foremost 
American writer. 


Touch Football $1.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 
Here’s a book on the genie soldiers everywhere are 
playing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
Fighty-two pages. 





$2.50 
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do this or that, or every time things go wrong in t! fice. | 
develop this abominable headache,’ something is psych logicalh 
wrong—with the bearer of the headache, and not wit! 
ice, the office, the business, or the world in general.” 

Dr. Zilboorg also discusses in Mind, Medicine and \{an ;\, 
broader aspects of psychiatry and psychoanalysis—for camp 
in relation to law and religion. In short, his book is ||, work 
of a man who has thought most deeply and clearly sur 4, 
mind of man in all its major aspects. 
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Mrs. Miniver—Ohio, U.S.A. 


SINCE YOU WENT AWAY: Lerrers To a Soxpiex Froy 
His Wirs. By Margaret Buell Wilder. New York: Whitt. 
sey House, 1943. 234 Pages; $2.00. 


An intrepid Dayton wife and mother of two teena 
daughters, who kept one kind of wolf away from the door }y 
letting her husband’s room to an “Aubrey Smith” type ¢ 
elderly colonel, and who kept the other (more persistent) wol 
at bay by working on a newspaper staff, has hit pay dirt an 
won a nod from Hollywood through these gem-like letters ; 
an unpredictable, poker-playing husband in the Air Forces. Fx 
and away superior to any book of its kind so far, it combine 
the exalted “family” sentiments of Angelo Patri with a kind of 
chaotic “You Can't Take It With You” humor. Mrs. Wilder: 
account of a delayed pay check and her furious feminine 
assault on the AGO and Finance Officer of the Army is on 
for the books. The picture she draws of a husbandless, father 
less ménage in wartime, replete with pets, report card 
crumpled fenders, and (ah, yes) tender sentiments, will ring 


bells with thousands of readers.—D. V. 
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Good Philippine Account 


BEFORE BATAAN AND AFTER. By Frederic S. Ma 
quardt. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1943. 315 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


The title of this book hardly indicates its scope. Even the 
sub-title “A Personalized History of our Philippine Experiment 
hardly does full justice to Mr. Marquardt’s excellent job o! 
informal historical writing. Some who are well acquainted 
with the Philippine period which Mr. Marquardt covers migh! 
object that the sustained good nature of his writing has resulted 
in some fairly serious omissions and inaccuracies. But as ont 
who has known the Philippines on a normal tour of Amny dut 
I feel that this author has given us an excellent if incomplete 
history of the Islands and that he has generally interpreted the 
American spirit as well as the Filipino spirit with substantil 
accuracy. A book of this kind was needed too. We have hd 
a good many books about Bataan and, true, there are at leas 
two substantial works on the Philippines covering the Islands 
and their history much more fully than Mr. Marquardt doe 
But he gives us the Philippines from the viewpoint of a ma 
who lived and worked there many years, liked the country an¢ 
its people, and now sees clearly all that the two peoples, Filipin 
and Americans, have meant to each other and will continue '° 
mean. There were some stiff fights between the two in the 
beginning. But in the end the thought that a strong nati 
actually wanted to be of permanent and lasting help to one - 
strong became the actual basis for relations between us. 
conclusion Mr. Marquardt feels that when this war is over “* 
shall be tackling the still bigger job of helping many of 


other Pacific peoples in a similar manner. 
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Liberal Mexican Thought 


FREE MEN OF AMERICA: Tue Roxe or tHe New Wor.p 
~ THE Cominc Era. By Ezequiel Padilla. Chicago: Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, 1943. 173 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


if a federation of American nations was a noble ideal in 
Bolivar's time, it is a pressing and imperative duty today. The 
watchword of every free conscience must be to combat, as if it 
were the plague, anything and everything that might lead to 
the fratricide, destruction, and enslavement of this continent.” 
This is, in general, the theme of this Mexican author. He also 
feels that the Americas “must elevate the economic possibilities 
of each man as a producer and as a consumer, for upon this 
depends his dignity as a citizen of his country and of the 
world.” He believes that mankind, or at least American man- 
kind, is going to reject at least three forms of control in seeking 
solutions to its greatest problems when this war is over. These 
three forms are the dictatorship of the proletariat, in short, 
communism; the second is Naziism; and the third is the “old 
capitalist system.” Dr. Padilla shows himself to be a writer of 
great breadth of background in these broad discussions of our 
American world. Dr. Padilla is the Mexican Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs. 
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Big Finance 
OUT OF DEBT OUT OF DANGER. By Jerry Voorhis. 


New York: Devin-Adair Company, 1943. 238 Pages; Index: 
$3.00. 


If everybody who owes money to a bank in the United States 
were to pay off his loan, there would be no bank deposits what- 
ever left in any bank and there would not be any money what- 
ever in circulation. In short, the total of loans collectible by 
banks is equal to a greater sum than all the money there is 
in circulation, plus all the money there is on deposit in the 
banks. Taking this as his point of departure this author argues 
that such a condition gives the banks in general too much con- 
trol over “the process of creation and destruction of money.” 
He thinks that this is properly and constitutionally a power that 
should be retained by the government rather than left in the 
hands of the banks. He supports his arguments with a good 
many references to the financial difficulties the United States 
has encountered at different times since the country was 
founded. 

Congressman Voorhis’s solution is to do two things—to make 
the Federal Reserve banks the property of the American people, 
and second to prohibit by law the sale of interest bearing obli- 
gations of the United States to any bank or financial institution 
except for cash. He would substitute, once the Federal Reserve 
banks were purchased by the government, the issuance of non- 
interest bearing certificates of indebtedness instead of interest- 
bearing certificates, these to be issued in each fiscal year to the 
amount of the deficit in the federal expenditures. Through 
these measures, he believes, the United States would gather 
back to itself the power the Treasury Department was intended 
to have by those who wrote the Constitution. 
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And The Nights Are Six Months Long 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 783 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $5.00. 

The author of this book is probably more familiar with the 


Arctic than any other living man who is not a native Eskimo. 









BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles of War 


Roots of Strategy 


MILITARY CLASSICS 


$1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of the art of warfare by the most 
quoted student of war. 


$3.00 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume and all based on 
original sources. 


Generalship: Its Diseases and 


Their Cure $1.00 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


A study of the personal factor in command by a 
penetrating student of men in war. 





Defense $1.00 
By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War $1.00 
By General Waldemar ERFURTH 


The essence of German military thought on the 
strategy of surprise. 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare 
By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 


A study of the Italian general’s concept of the use 
of air power. 


$1.75 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 
of Clausewitz’s thought on war. (The 25¢ edition is 
available to members of the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
$1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Three studies of three great commanders — Marl- 
borough, Frederick and Napoleon. 


$2.00 
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1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for stp d roar = units, and agencies 
only. You have full free in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GUADALCANAL Diary. By Richard Tregaskis. 
This account tells what the fighting in South Seas jungles is 
really like. 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 


The story of one of history's great military leaders. 


AMERICANS Vs. GERMANS. 
Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 


MODERN BATTLE. By Col. Paul W. Thompson. 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inexpen- 
sive form. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 


How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTs. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Wuat's THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, ]r. 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes. 


New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham. 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russia PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the Rus- 
sians are putting up. 


THE Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By 
A “Western” story that is different. 


THE STRANGE CasE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping psychological novel. 


ALL CONCERNED NotirFiED. By Helen Reilly. 
An Inspector McKee story. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, and 
the doings of spies operating inside Italy. 

THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 


This novel about the good people who live in a rural valley 
presents Steinbeck at his best. 


THE MotuHer. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a village 
in the interior of China. 


Two SurviveD. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman. 
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He is a leading explorer and the foremost authority © if. ;, 
the Arctic region. . 

Mr. Stefansson has insisted for many years that nD no 
natives of the cold regions can learn to live in them mux ) ber», 
by adaptation than by carting to the Arctic the bulky 
civilization uses for keeping warm in cold climates 

The Friendly Arctic is mainly narrative, and, like \{r. ¢,, 
fansson’s other books—this is actually a new edition of a bog! 
written in 1921—it contains a great amount of valua! 
mation within the stories of his experiences. The ; 
written in his blunt, effective, clear, and accurate st T} 
Friendly Arctic is certainly near the top of the list for 
who is going to the true Arctic regions. 

A number of excellent maps go with the book to illu 
the different routes taken in the exploration and experi 
recounted | 
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AIRPLANE POWER WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 71 
ENGINES AND ALTITUDES. Detroit: Genera! Mot 
1943. Free upon writing to Room 11-230, General Mot , 
Detroit. 80 Pages; Illustrated. 


This is the best thing I’ve seen in explanation of ; sirplar 
types and engines. It is a fine example of clear, written ext 
nation with the aid of simple pictures and graphs. With i 
any man who drives an automobile can readily understand t! 
problems of flight at different altitudes as regard engine per 
formance. There i is a minimum of plugging in it for the con 
pany which puts the book out. Moreover, the book is related 
directly to the war and comes to open-minded conclusions. For 
example: “Things are happening so fast that anything that i 
written is likely to be out of date before it is published—u hic 
incidentally, accounts for much of the confusion and misunder 
standing regarding the status of American Military Aircraft 
This booklet of itself certainly helps to reduce the “confusio 
and misunderstanding” concerning airplane engines 
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Military Uses of the Voice 


TRAINING THE VOICE FOR SPEECH. By C. Raym 
Van Dusen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Compa: 
1943. 232 Pages; Index; Appendix; $2.00. 


SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY. By Cole S. Brembeck an 
Albert A. Rights. Harrisburg: Stackpole Sons, 1943 
Pages; Index; $1.20. 


The fact that the voice has many special military uses 
addition to ordinary communication makes helpful books « 
speech worth study by military men. There is much in thes 
two books that is helpful although to my mind they bot 
have some distinct faults. 


Training The Voice For Speech contains many exerci 


which do not require the help of an instructor, which at 
clearly stated, and which should give any man assistance, p# 

ticularly a leader of troops who must give commands and ofter 
speak to sizable numbers of men. 
guide to learning the correct use of the voice. There are som 
excellent relaxation exercises and many exercises for 
itself progressively arranged. 

The chief fault of the book lies in the author's use of mot 
of the jargon of psychology and physiology than ippeats | 
be necessary to put over his helpful material. But anyone wh 
knows how to use a helpful book can get to the meat of this om 
readily. 


the vou 


There are exercises 10! 
training the ear which, as the author brings out, is the bes 
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h For The Military covers somewhat more ground 
el e other book, for it goes into other matters than simply 
tt e itself. It is more of a handbook on public speaking, 
by + military and non-military purposes. There are a 
- of exercises in this book too, most of which should 
be ful. 

h For The Military does, to my mind, preach too much 
and. besides, it is not all written directly to the military man. 
For example, the statement occurs under the heading “Group 
Discussion” that “the most common type of discussion in which 
vou will be called upon repeatedly to participate will be class- 
room recitation.” In short, there is some appearance of the 
hook having been adapted or else slanted chiefly at the instruc- 
tor in military schools. Speech For The Military contains a 
useful chapter on “How To Use The Telephone And Micro- 
phe ne 

\ctually, the ground covered in both these books is necessary 
to the military man who wants to develop his vocal powers to 
top efficiency. 

a a 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE. By Ernest Barker. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 136 Pages; 
Index: Illustrated; $1.25. 


[his book contains a good deal more than it appears to from 
ts physical size. The economic use of type has fitted into a 
book of comparatively few pages an amount of text that would 
ordinarily made a book of twice as many pages. To judge what 
the author has written from the viewpoint of the American 
military reader, I am not so sure that his work is helpful except 
to the man who has already a considerable acquaintance with 
things British. It seems to me to require a considerable back 
ground of history to be readily grasped. The discussion is on a 
general basis with hardly any comparison between our own 
institutions and those of Britain. 

\t the same time Mr. Barker shows himself to be a com 
mentator of broadest mind and background. He views existing 
British institutions against the long run of history and nowhere 
is there any tendency to a purely superficial exposition. 
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THE JAPANESE IN SOUTH AMERICA. By J. F. Nor 
mano and Antonello Gerbi. New York: John Day Company, 
1943. 135 Pages; Index; $1.75. 


This book contains a brief but well documented study of the 
Japanese in South America, with details about those in Peru. 
In general, the Japanese stay s¢parate and do not become 
assimilated into the countries in which they live. 
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AMATEURS AT WAR. By Ben Ames Williams. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 498 Pages; Maps; $3.00. 


Mr. Williams has selected a number of excellent personal ac- 
counts of battles fought by Americans to “present a picture of 
the fashion in which free men fight . . . show the way of an 
amateur at war.” Americans have always been amateurs at war, 
suggests Mr. Williams in his preface, because since America’s 















infancy ur nation has been opposed to the idea of a large, 
tobotlike army. And, he further suggests it has been to our 
advantage because “a man who does not know he is beaten, is 
not beaten.” 

But thaps, it is other qualities of the American, and not 
his disdain for professional soldiery, that makes him fight when 
~ is no hope of success as did the men at the Alamo and on 

ataan 


Some of those other qualities Mr. Williams mentions 


BOOK REVIEWS 





(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 
My WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 
THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese 


Dro t Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in the 
vein of Rabelais. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable soldier 
Chinese Gordon. 
THE RED BADGE OF CouRAGE. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAME. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 
Mopsy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classic 
TorTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS | 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


WAR AND PEace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novei tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book 


THE Most POPULAR NOVELS OF Sin WALTER SCOTT 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days oF Musa DaGu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting 
classic. 
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What You Should Know About: 


SPIES AND SABOTEURS .......... 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 


ARMY GROUND FORCES 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 


. | are 

By Hanson W. Baldwin 
THE ARMY .. 

By Capt. Harvey S. Ford 


THE COAST GUARD 
By Hickman Powell 


THE MARINES .... 
By Capt. John H. Craige 


OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS 
By Lt. Col. James E. Hicks 


WARTIME MEDICINE ..... 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and 
V. I. Cooper 
THE ARMY ENGINEERS . $2.50 
By Col. Paul W. Thompson 


THE AIR FORCES .... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Hareld E. Hartney 


MODERN WAR .... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE . $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

THE SIGNAL CORPS . $2.50 
By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 





Engineers in Battle $1.50 
By COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author tells 
the story of his own branch. 





Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 
By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, plus a 
handy plastic protractor and blank pages. It will fit 
the average shirt or blouse pocket. 
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are: Individuality, ingenuity, a sense of humor tha: breed 
common sense and rules out blind fanaticism. Per ps a 
could have fought some of our wars to a successful conclusio, 
with less loss of blood and at less expense, or perhaps 3 
have even maintained our position without bloodshe 
had, at all times in our history, maintained a strong 
position. 

“Amateurs at war’ indeed are the source of our onges 
traditions. But, have we reason to be critical of our professiong| 
soldiery? Where and when have they failed America? |, 
General Pershing, because he was trained in the profession of 
arms, less a hero than General Putnam? Is Sergeant (no 
Major) Sam Woodfill, because he spent thirty years in th 
American Army, less a hero than Sergeant (now Major) Alvi: 
York? General Pershing called Woodfill “America’s greates 
doughboy.” 

And while we take Mr. Williams to task for attempting ; 
differ between professionals against amateurs—and in justice t 
him, he probably means the professionals of Germany an 
Japan, although he nowhere says so plainly—we can commen 
him for his selection of eyewitness accounts of Americans ip 
battle. There are thirty-three of them, but only a few need 
be mentioned to indicate the fine selectivity from a literatur 
of considerable abundance: Colonel Rufus Dawes’ descriptior 
of Antietam: Hervey Allen’s “Shell Fire” on the Marne: an 
Cecil Brown’s description of fourteen hours in a hunted su} 


off Luzon.—L. S. 
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A MANUAL OF MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. Edited 
by W. M. Clark. New York: Garden City Publishing Com 
pany, 1943. 257 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $1.98. 


This book contains descriptions and illustrations of some 
450 different kinds of mechanical movements involving gear 
wheels, levers, and so on. A very handy compilation not only 
as the publishers suggest, for “the mechanic, artisan, and 
inventor,” but also for the mechanically minded layman 
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SMOKE STREAMS. By C. Townsend Ludington. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1943. 144 Pages; Illustrated 
Charts; $2.75. 


For a good many beginners in the study of flight and aew 
dynamics visualization of the flow of air around the surface 
of the airplane is one of the hardest parts of the study to grasp 
Here in this manual Mr. Ludington shows how clear thes 
matters can be made through the use of smoke illustrations. 4 
smoke tunnel is used through which parallel streams of smok 
are forced against different shaped surfaces and photograph 
are taken of the effect of the interruption of the smoke stream 
by the surfaces. I should think this book would become a stané 
ard reference in all such study, even though it may not 
deeply into the highly complicated mathematics involved 
the study of aerodynamics. 
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ROUND TRIP TO RUSSIA. By Walter Graebner Phila 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. 215 Pages: Index 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


Walter Graebner is one of the most accurate and interesting 
of the war correspondents. He sticks strictly to business. He 
reports what he sees in careful detail and doesn’t waste spa 
on trivialities. Thus Round Trip To Russia is closely packed 
with observations of interest to the American whether he 's ! 
military man or not. Round Trip To Russia is top notch 1 


porting. 
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FREEDOM FORGOTTEN AND REMEMBERED. By 
Helmut Kuhn. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
p 1943. 267 Pages; Index; $2.50. 
Highly intelligent and philosophical discussion on Nazi 
‘ermnany and what is wrong with it. The author touches many 
ides of Nazi Germany and his comment is often brilliantly 
hrased. He suggests, in concluding, that the main step to be 
aken by the present Allies when the war is over is to foster 
snd further develop “all existing affinities and loyalties.” And 


ost sensibly he writes: “But no eternal peace would be guar- 
snteed. Safety, so petulantly craved, should be promised only 
vith all those restrictions which follow from the insecurity of 
yr human status. It will also be reasonable to anticipate new 
npredictable errors, disturbances, and afflictions; and even our 
ope to solve the political problem of our age, the elimination 
f war, by one stroke, or within the life span of one generation, 
ay be tempered by some skepticism. But if victory is ours, it 
vill be possible to muster for service the intellectual resources 
f man in building his New House; and free men will again 
e allowed to carry on the hazardous labor of civilization, 
pening sources of knowledge and happiness to an increasing 
umber. . 


Hemisphere Relations 


‘HE LATIN AMERICAN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Company, 1943. 470 Pages; Index; $4.50. 


Professor Bemis traces the evolution of our Latin American 

jlicy from the independence of the United States to the pres: 
ent. His historical style is a flowing one with an occasional 
sharp turn of language which mixes fact with spice. We have 

ade some mistakes, he points out, but on the whole our policy 
as been a decent one. “What more,” Professor Bemis asks in 
oncluding, “could be asked of the Latin American policy of 
he United States than that the other Republics should rally 
hind the Republic of the North in the time of supreme test 
0 help support its heavy burden in a war for the survival of 
ree men and nations?” 

The Latin American policy, he insists, is an “Act of Faith, 
aith of the kind that is said to move mountains. On the part 
pf the United States it calls for faith that American distilla- 
ion of great human and juridical principles and generosity 
n economic relationship can hold together in a common pro- 
fram twenty-one equal and sovereign but heterogeneous na- 
lions, great and small, varied in conditioning geographical and 
tonomic background, so different in race, creed, culture, and 
bower. On the part of the Latin American Nations it requires 
aith in the United States, not only in its material and human 
urces, its pledged word and its infinite great-heartedness 
nd good will, but faith also in the power, stamina, and com- 
petence of its people and government to win their way through 
mn the supreme crisis of the greatest war of history. For the 
bon-American world it requires universal faith in global good 


tighborhood.” 
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E'S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW. By Henry Felsen. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1943. 199 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


Another of this well illustrated McBride series on the dif- 
ent services. The author covers all sides of the Coast Guard 


tganization training and wartime duties. 
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Paratroops $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


The author of Attack develops the tactical concepss of 
the use of airborne troops in a sound and clear man- 
ner. It is a natural sequel to Attack and is as important 
to military leaders. 


The Story of Weapons and Tactics $2.25 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A thoughtful and stimulating book that will hold 


the interest of every student of warfare. 
Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com 
munications of this war. 


Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 


$1.25 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
A thorough discussion of modern arms. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A penetrating study of the great military leader of 
World War I. 


Men Behind the War 
By JOHANNES STEEL 


Biographical sketches of friends, enemies and quis- 
lings—the political and military leaders of the United 
Nations and of the Axis. 


$3.50 
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We have lectures, demonstrations, training films, manuals, poster art. Then there are com) inatig 
iia of these methods of instruction. One of these combines lectures and posters. It is known as « grap 
portfolio and was developed by the Director of Training, Army Service Forces. The first grap) ic po 
folio, an excellent one, was on the M1 rifle. From that portfolio The Inranrry Journat produg 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle, probably the finest military manual in existence. The same p 
cedure has been followed with Scouting and Patrolling, the second of the series of portfolios. Bog 
| How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle and Scouting and Patrolling rely strongly on clear and vivid pictug 
to get essential points across. Accompanying each picture is just enough text to explain and implif 
the lesson in the picture. But the best way to get an idea of what these two books are like is to tum 
page 28 of this magazine where twelve pages from Scouting and Patrolling are reproduced. It is a m 













































in the training of every soldier. A fuller announg 
ment is on the back cover of this issue. 

A new addition to the Fighting Forces Series (25¢ 
is Machine Warfare, by Major General J. F. C. Fulle 
British Army retired. General Fuller is an acknoy 
edged expert on mechanized warfare and in this ng 
book, which appeared in serial form in The Inranm 
Journat, he discusses the changing tactics of wark 
occasioned by the development of the plane-tank team 
The Fighting Forces twenty-five cent edition may} 
sold to members of the Armed Services only; a clot 
bound edition at $2.50 is available for general sale. 

What You Should Know About Army Grouni 
Forces ($2.50) by Colonel Joseph I. Greene is 
latest addition to the W. W. Norton series of “Wha 
You Should Know” books on the armed forces. Ground 
Forces soldiers of every branch and rank will be inter 
ested in this book that explains to the layman the 
sion of the Ground Forces. Royalties go to the Prisone 
of War Fund. 

On page 85 is an announcement of a group of books 
under the heading “Military Classics.” Most of the 
titles in the list are from a series of “Military Classics’ 
published by the Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany. There are two new titles in the list: Defense, by 
Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb, and Surprise in Wa 
by General Waldemar Erfurth. They are $1.00 each 

There has been more than a minor demand for ane 
Infantry marching song. This month we are a 
nouncing one that may satisfy those demands. The 
lyrics of That's the Infantry! are by Major General E.F 
Harding, a former Infantryman and a former editor 
The INrantry Journnat. The music is by Doroth 
Godfrey. 

Speech for the Military ($1.20) by Cole S. Brem 
beck and Albert A. Rights is a handbook designed 
show you how to express your ideas and how to & 
press them publicly. Officers and noncoms who fin 
the phrasing of their thoughts difficult may find assist 
ance in this book. 
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